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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


AttHoucH at the Convention of Men of Sci- 
ence in the United States, held a few days ago 
in Newhaven, we cannot point to any very 
remarkable novelty like, for example, “ Kirk- 
wood’s” Analogy, brought forward at the 
meeting in August, ’49, still the proceedings 
were very interesting; and from the number of 
the regular attendants and contributors at these 
re-unions, and the high research exhibited in the 
papers,we can with certainty rely on their conti- 
nuance and increased efficacy in the cause of 
human progress. When we compare the results 
of this or the last year with those of former 
years, the friends of education and knowledge 
will have no reason to complain. The germ 
of the present institution, as was stated b 
Prof. Silliman in a short address at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting, is to be found in a volan- 
tary assembly of geologists and naturalists 
which met in Philadelphia, in the spring of 
1840. The idea was no doubt drawn from 
that of the famous British Association, and 
was soon expanded so as to resemble, in the 
extent of its objects, that institution. All 
things considered, a comparison between the 
labors of the two bodies would not be unfa- 
vorable to American men of science. It is 
worthy of notice that the British Association 
has been in successful operation some twenty 
years, and yet neither in France, Germany, nor 
in any other European nation, has any similar 
congress of the representatives of science been 
permanently established. This gives counte- 
nance to the idea, that the liberal and practical 
character of the people may have some con- 
nexion with placing such institutions on a per- 
manent footing. Exhibitions of the products 
of industrial pursuits, arts, manufactures, and 
applications of science, about to be magnifi- 
cently adopted in England, have long been 
popular in this country, while it is but within 
the last few years that we can boast our asso- 
ciation for the advancement of science itself to 
compare with the British. The cause is, per- 
haps, the exclusively practical turn of the 
— mind. 
necessity of these meetings is obviousl 
founded on the idea of science as Byte. 
development, at once increasing the sum of its 
facts and ing its laws to those of more 
comprehensive import. The nature of this 
Progression divides the cultivators ef sei- 
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ence into two great classes,—students of 
what may be found in books, and those 
who interrogate nature. The latter class, if 
they do not waste their time by going 
over b pmer already discovered by others, 
should be teachers and professors in our 
schools and universities. ‘To accomplish both 
their tasks, they must in turn teach and be 
taught, make investigations themselves, and 
listen to those of others. The same division 
of labor which makes a partition of tasks 
almost indispensable in other departments of 
human application, is as valuable here. These 
ends are all realized in an institution like our 
scientific association. Its members for the 
most part consist of those who have devoted 
themselves to the acquirement of scientific 
knowledge and who are supported by teach- 
ing their favorite branch in some college or 
university, or else they are men of fortune 
who pursue their studies as an elegant recrea- 
tion. The requirements of their station or the 
impulses of curiosity render it desirable that 
at least every year these men should meet and 
bring their acquisitions together, preparatory 
to a general partition of this common property 
of mankind. Not the least valuable conside- 
ration, is that these results will be at such 
times brought toa rigid and searching analysis 
by minds accustomed to similar pursuits and 
familiar with the subject. This free and open 
criticism is a capital check on any display of 
pedantry or quackery, if such defects can be 
found among the professors of these elevating 
studies. For this reason partly and more par- 
ticularly in order to save time, it has been the 
custom in England, and recently in this coun- 
try, for these associations to divide into several 
sections devoted exclusively to the principal 
divisions of the great field of physical inquiry. 
The division into sections, however, has this 
disadvantage, as was pointed out by Professor 
Bache, in reviewing the proceedings of the 
semi-annual meeting at Charleston, that it does 
not afford so great an opportunity for those 
brilliant suggestions that are sometimes elicited 
from men engayed in dissimilar walks of sci- 
ence when they hear the announcement of a 
new discovery in another branch. 

We have alluded to exhibitions of the pro- 
ducts of the arts as the correlatives of these 
periodical summaries of the state and advance 
of knowledge. The two are closely connected, 
and the artisan of late years follows fast on the 
steps of the professor. It will not do for the 
latter to lag. There was a time when a man 
might be ignorant of the grand laws and phe- 
nomena of electricity, magnetism, and heat, 
but now the telegraph and the steam-engine 
are so talked about and fill such a place in the 
public mind, that ignorance of their principles is 
decidedly uncomfortable. The high standard 
demanded of the learned class makes the Asso- 
ciation a necessity; the man who lectures stu- 
dents can hardly risk the lapse of a twelve- 
month lest he may possibly fall behind his class 
in some important particular. 

We learn from the address of Prof. Bache, 
that the Association is still without a perma- 


nent and fixed organization, and it is credita- w 


ble that the union of sentiment has been pow- 


erfal enough, thus far, to preserye perfect 
erder and 


» complete suecess, without 








even a board of management. It is now pro- 
posed that there should be appointed a body 
of permanent secretaries to make the necessary 
preparations, and be responsible for the trans- 
action of whatever business is thrown on the 
Association. In order that personal attendance 
on the meetings should not be requisite to ob- 
taining the full benefit of the proceedings, 
some alteration in the present plan of printing 
is deemed desirable. In both these respects 
the British Association has a decided advan- 
tage. How far, too, the Association might 
be rendered direetly popular by lectures, on 
topics of general interest, has also been agi- 
tated. It has been thought by some that it 
ought to have discussed the pretensions of 
Mr. Paine, and other alleged discoveries, that 
have engaged, to some extent, the public 
mind, but it will be seen that this is not with- 
in the legitimate scope of the Association. 

The papers produced at the recent meeting 
were of the usual varied character, ranging 
from Professor Loomis’s popular anecdotes 
of parlor electricity to the theory of the planet 
Neptune. A novelty of the season was the 
production of Professor Page’s new electro- 
magnetic machine, which had recently attracted 
considerable attention at Washington. In 
Astronomy Prof. Olmstead advanced a theory 
of the Aurora Borealis, attributing that pheno- 
menon to a cosmical instead of atmospheric 
cause, and connecting it with the periodic 
shooting stars. Prof. Erni’s theory of alco- 
holic fermentation proved deserving of atten- 
tion. Agassiz, Guyot, Mitchell, Peirce, 
Horsford, and Bache, with others, made valua- 
ble contributions on this occasion. 

The observations of Mr. Squier in Central 
America possess a more than usual interest, 
from the fact that hitherto this entire region 
has been overlooked by travellers, and also be- 
cause commerce seeks here a path over the 
continent to the rich shores of the great 
ocean, and the spicy islands of Ternate and 
Tidore. 

At the corresponding meeting of the British 
Association of this year, the President, Sir 
David Brewster, in the course of his eloquent 
address, chiefly occupied with the philosophy 
of astronomical studies, took occasion to re- 
cognise, in an emphatic manner, the value of 
the analogy, to which we have already alluded, 
proposed by our countryman, Mr. Kirkwood, 
in reference to the mass, distances, rotations, 
and orbits of the planets of our system. The 
general business of this meeting at Edinburgh 
was highly satisfactory, leaving the Institution 
on a permanent and progressive stage of use- 
fulness. 





SEVERAL DAYS IN BERKSHIRE, 
(From an “ Esteemed Correspondent.”’) 


PART Ii. 


THE GRAND FANCY DRESS-BALL, 


Ir the reader of our previous “ Days” bas been 
in any degree astonished at our enthusiasm, he 
will now oblige us by considering that this 
trip into Berkshire was our first country holi- 
day in ten years; that the eye had grown 

eary of the everlasting dead level of the 
streets; that- the ear was dulled with the 
ceaseless roll of omnibuses; that the hand 
faltered in a ten years’ use of the unresting 
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quill; that the city air palled upon the appe- 
tite. The journey among the fresh country 
of the hills was like an exciting sea-voyage ; 
and we launched out, on our first entrance 
into the new region, like mariners upon an 
unknown ocean, ready to make the most of 
every current and islet on our course. If in 
this we erred, we crave humbly to be forgiven ; 
we are inclined now, in our cooler moment, to 
believe that we did err in speuking with so 
great gusto of a few hills in Massachusetts, 
only a couple of hundred miles from the city 
of New York. We should have remembered 
Europe and the Pyramids, and have kept our 
ill-expressed enthusiasm to ourselves; but, in 
spite of all endeavors to the contrary, we can- 
not but look back to the “Several Days in 
Berkshire,” still, with some degree of interest. 
We cannot well avoid it. We are foolish 
enough to believe that whatever has greatly 
pleased or affected one human being, may 
please and affect others. 

To return to our green pastures, now that we 
are past the first excitement of new seenes, we 
are able to look about us more calmly, and to 
dwell, in something of the spirit of detail, on 
the particulars of our enjoyment; two thirds 
of which, lying in the open air, the scenery is 
certainly the first consideration. Inthe morn- 
ing a fog wraps the whole region in its 
fleecy folds; from which, like so many bald- 
headed gentlemen, as from under a comforta- 


ble coverlid, they thrust their tops, and begin | 


to look abroud upon the world to see what 
it’s about at that early hour. Valleys open; 
woodlands glide out; and shaking their night- 
gowns from their sides, and tossing off 
their caps, we have at last a clear out- 
line of Greylock, The Dome, Saddleback, and 
their brethren. We observe meadows on the 
mountain sides, village steeples far away, num- 
berless hollows and soft recesses, the whole 
country rolling like a sea and changing in 
every direction with a perpetual variety of hill 
and valley. Mounds rise up, Wherever the eye 
is aimed, crowned with mansions or sleeping 
in the sun. Through all the seene the Housa- 


tonic steals along, with his bright waters, a_ 


messenger of peace and plenty: singing on his 
way, lingering to dally in the woods, rushing 
down the rocky places, as if to make up for 
lost time, and turning short corners, across the 
roads, at his own ecaprice. What regions, far 


morning, for the first time, we learn of a mar- 
vellous scene of beauty and wonder, known as 
the Gulf Road, some twelve miles West, 
to which we are allured by that Princess 
of Pie Nie, Fairy Belt. Wagons and horses 
come to the door; among these are Aggy 
of the Evil Eye, to be ridden by a city 
gentleman, of late unpractised in the saddle, 
who suggests to the ostler who has brought 
her up from the village-stable, something ob- 
servably vicious in hercountenance. “ Nothin’ 
of that sort, sir,” is the mild ostler’s reply, 
« 7 — to her gently and she’s a lamb.” 
Doubts being expressed of her lamb-like quali- 
ties to Farmer Robert, he takes the proposed 
rider aside and says, confidentially—* You 
needn’t be afraid—if she attempts to run away 
with you, let her go for about three miles, 
and then you can have it all your own way.” 
The long wagon, stowed fourteen deep, gen- 
tlemen and ladies in the saddle, like a flight of 
Cossacks in the desert, we start. Broad Hall 
is lost in the distance, and winding and dartin 
through factory villages, across rivers 





leaving a young lady and gentleman ditto, 
'who appear to have something special to say 


| with us in many a lonely hour and distant 
away, invite the eye: by constant new experi- | 


ences we learn that, pierce in whatever direc- | 
tion you will, there are new highways and new | 
pictures of an everchanging country. This | 
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bridges, we come to Gulf Road, a woody 
defile, wild, strange, and primeval: lonesome 
and indifferent to civilization, as though it lay 
in the passes of the Rocky Mountains. We 
are pushing on for a novelty in Constitution 
Hill: when the Sorceress arrests us at a spring 
by the road side, cool, clear, pure, and sweet as 
the best flavored wines of Italy. With a 
health all round, we scamper on: and leaving 
the hamlet of Lanesborough, with its ancient 
churchyard, thickly set with gravestones, we 
reach the base of the hill. 

Here a inysterious dive is made into the bot- 
tom of the long wagon, and when John Coach- 
man rises, fish-hawk fashion, he bears in his 
talons a wicker basket or hamper, which is re- 
garded with — interest by the whole 
company ; and when the said John Coachman 
advances up hill with the aforesaid hamper on 
his back, the company, as by some profound 
instinet, fall into his wake. The wicker 
hamper stops at a stone ledge half way up, and 





to each other, in charge of the cupboard, we | 
clamber on, till presently we reach the Height | 
of Constitution Hill itself—a platform lifted | 
like a level table into the air; high above | 
trees, separated clear from all surrounding 
country, and commanding as from a great 
rostrum a wide view over the whole plateau of 
Pittstield. 

We sit or lie seattered in groups like so 
many shepherds and shepherdesses on the 
mountain-top: when, in spite of scenery, 
woods, and views, the Cupboard suddenly rises 
on the recollection, overtops the mountains, and 
looms up till it is the sole object visible on the 
horizon to the whole company. The result— 
a sudden descent to the stone ledge, where a 
cloth has been magically spread and an excel- 
lent Feast, as in the Arabian Nights, conjured 
up in the wilderness. With recollections of 
absent friends, as the corks dart to and fro, 
searing the innocent birds from the twigs as if 
they had been shot at; and, choosing another 
of the numberless new roads winding ever 
way, We resume our caravan-march homew: 


Happy, happy hour: when by the margin of 
Pontusze at that dear twilight time, it was our 
fortune and delight, to amble on, in pleasant 
talk, with one whose fair memory will linger 


scene, brighter, like the setting day, as it de- 
om further and further: till it fade with the 
ight of this world and all the festival pageants 
of the earth! 

Faster and faster, now that this other day of 
happiness is gone—the mighty city of labor 
and suffering Seton nearer and begins its dim 
eclipse upon the spirit. But one more day, 
one evening more of these retired delights, 
these calm waters of the soul, and then the 
maelstrom draws us in: and what, think you, 
reader, of fancy,—what of all rural exercises 
was it that closed this week of pastoral en- 
joyment! Apple-gathering, blsck berrying, 
raking after the cart, angling, birdsnesting? Of 
all things—a grand fancy dress ball in the very 
heart of Berkshire. Fairy Belt again in mo- 
tion, Fairy Belt’s sisters, too, all the ladies: the 
village ransacked for green goggles, yellow 
stuff for breeches, antique hats, long-tail coats, 
brought down from garrets; heavy boots, of 
a past fashion, fished up from cellars; invita- 
tions scattered post-haste through the country ; 
and, when evening comes, the great rooms of 
Broad Hall are thrown open; and thronged, 
in rapid procession, with Aunt Tabitha (sup- 
posed to be Fairy Belt in perfect disguise) a 





lovely Peasant Girl, a Turk, two prim maid- 


ens (who cannot hide their roses quite so 
easily under chalk); an awful Yankee, with 
three hanks of flax for a wig—and such a 
length of tail in his coat !—two extraordinary 
Wailers with cobblers—such waiters !—another 
Yankee, exceedingly sober-sided, and pro. 
nounced an impostor; aterrifie Captain of the 
Pittsfield Artillery; a Spotted Man (savoring 
fearfully of the presence of Barnum) ; a Bride 
—oh, would she were !—and though last, not 
least lovely, a Highland Maiden, the Di Vernon 
of the Berkshire Hills. We must not emu. 
late Hume, Robertson, or Macaulay, and there. 
fore let us draw our chronicle to a close. 
Memorable, in all the events of that week's 
sojourn, rises up one fearful Pun, discharged 
upon us at the supper-table, by the waiter who 
had figured in the Hall in a eart-frock; and 
who, being a sturdy man, some six feet in 
height, and a practising attorney withal, had 
the strength and antey to make it—an 
awful pun, portentous, ill-timed, rude, un- 
seemly, mean, inhospitable, villanous, and so 
complicated in its scoundrelism as to cause 
the sudden and violent ejection of its maker 
out of a back door into the door-yard grass at 
midnight. This criminal infraction of the rights 
of hospitality could not fail, as it did not fail, 
to throw a damper on any further enjoyment, 
and almost in a moment break up the festive 
company, sufficient strength only being re- 
served to give the dread Captain of Artillery 
nine welkin cheers as he left us in the coach 
for a soldier’s peaceful slumbers in his village 
domicil. 

So with a flight of rockets, in the dispersal 
of our Holiday Friends in their parti-colored 
dresses, these Berkshire Remembrances close. 
Parting in mirth and free hilarity—-when shall 
we meet again! When will any two or three 
of that gay company, in memory and friendly 
talk, revive these scenes of innocent enjoy- 
ment? Long, long in this heart at least, as on 
a stage, will those happy scenes be re-enacted: 
one by one shall those dear friends come up 
and glide by, smiling on us once again, wav- 
ing their friendly hands, and bid us God speed 
on our course :—God speed all, dear friends! 








REVIEWS. 


CARLYLEIANA, 


Latter-day Pamphlets. Edited by Thomas 
Carlyle. No. ViIL—Jesuitism. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The same. Harpers. 

Perforations in the “ Latter-day Pamphlets.” 

y one of the “eighteen millions of Bores.” 
Edited by Elizur Wright. No. 1—Univer- 
sal Suffrage—Capital Punishment—Slavery. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Tue chief defect of Thomas Carlyle is his lack 

of practicality when writing on practical sub- 

jects. In a world constructed on different 

rinciples, he might be a very available man ; 

ut the my Earth has been set spinning in 
space, subject to certain conditions on the part 
of its mixed population, which, upon the whole, 
merely for the sake of existence, it is as well, 
perhaps, to obey. In fact, under obedience to 
the great laws of the Universe, there is consi- 
derable social trimming and shifting of position 
to be done before the complicated mechanism 
of society can move at all. Pure autocratic 
humanity is at the merey of inferior powers. 

We live dependent upon our own weaknesses or 

infirmities, and upon the weaknesses or infirmi- 

ties of others. We are sophisticated ; and to 
accomplish any good in the world we must 


remember this, else we are apt to dwell in 
abstractions, to be mere isolated speculators 
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upon human affairs, arrogating some diviner 
intelli than the working men around us; 
while thinking we are gods, accomplishing our- 
selves in the nag vices of devils, unmitigated 
selfishness. The moralist separating himself 
from the problems of active life, with their 
relative conditions, becomes simply a grumbler. 
In this world we must do the best we can, and 
take what we can get; for the greatest misery 
is to do nothing, and to receive something is 
essential to life. The common sense of man- 
kind has bestowed a vulgar epithet upon the 
philosophers whose chief occupation is railing 
at the world, even from the steps of the temple. 
They are Croakers, Scolds; and at common 
law, which supposed them to be confined to 
the feminine gender, when they became insup- 

rtable in old English villages, they were 
Fable to an ignominious ducking in a horse 
pond. You do not alter the character by 
changing the gender, or giving it the use of 
type or the freedom of the London Press, 
The more re the stage the greater 
the nuisance. e can only see a difference in 
degree between the virago who annoys a vil- 
lage, or the self-styled philosopher who bores 
the world with his fault-finding: if the one 
should be dipped in a puddle. the other should 
be drowned in the Atlantic. 

Now Carlyle, a Scotchman, of very proud 
and lofty instincts, undoubtedly, is not exempt 
from a certain resemblance to the communis 
rivatrix of Blackstone. He is for ever huffing 
and snarling at the world, quarrelling with 
everything but his bread and butter. The 
polities of the world are all wrong; the kings 
are wrong ; the democrats are wrong ; civiliza- 
tion is all on the wrong track,—its manufac- 
tures, railways, its thousand means; the 
Chureh is all wrong,—a mere shabby priest- 
craft, a system of fraud and delusion, 

Now it is very easy to get one’s opinions 
unsettled upon any of the positive institutions 
of the world, and we are willing to admit the 
constant law of change which governs them, 
but, for the time being, they are our homes and 
shelter ; and a wise man, we think, will accom- 
plish his reforms through them, not waste his 
efforts in unprofitably railing against them. 

Take the representative system in polities, 
to which the world is universally tending in 
some democratic form: it calls for the wisest 
counsel, the best head and the purest aims to 
guide it. It is worse than idle at this time to 
prate of the superiority of a strong usurpation 
of a kingeraft, or talk of a theocracy. Un- 
doubtedly you may find virtues in the latter 
systems, and evils in the existing ones, and 
you may ring the changes to the end of time. 
As there is a vice of too much confidence in 
forms, there is equal evil in a contempt for 
them. It is a grand defect of the railer in 
snatehing after some imaginary good to lose 


the benefit in his way. So Carlyle attacks the | 


Church of England as an undisguised mass of 
insincerity, though he cannot discover a real 
evil which is not denounced by its liturgy and 
pulpits daily. The difference between the two 
is that the Church is a uniform, steady, both 
conservative and reforming institution, striking 
at the roots of abuses as they arise, con- 
stantly invigorating society, involving the 
truest and purest system of ethics, and the 
highest eulture of the individual, while the new 
philosophers who affect to see the world from 
a loftier point of view, are driven about in a 
sea of uncertainty, without guide or landmark, 
Save their individual will. If it rested with 
these various opponents of Christianity how 
long should we see Marriage preserved, or the 
Family, or the State, or a Church? What 


would be the state of the world under their 
government or no government of individual 
intuitions ? 

In writing this we are by no means desirous 
of undervaluing the force and literary ability of 
Carlyle’s style, cr even of his pungent and fre- 
quently well applied satire; but we would 
warn our readers against the direct destructive 
tendencies of his writings. That he is not an 
ordinary vulgar destructive matters little; or 
that he has certain far-fetched substitutes, in 
his own mind, for he gives us nothing definite 
in his writings, to propose for what he would 
destroy ; he may be on that account the more 
dangerous. He deals with truths to be sure, 
but truths are keen edged weapons, which may 
wound the handler; and the most treacherous 
falsity, perhaps, is a misapplied truth. 

Mr. Carlyle’s closing pamphlet of his series 
is certainly one of the best written of the 
whole. It has some admirable examples of his 
peculiar German vein of irony. The reply of 
his American opponent, the editor of the late 
Chronotype, has some vigorous writing, and 
its hits are perhaps the harder coming from 
a brother reformer who has points of agree- 
ment with his adversary. We should prefer 
Mr. Wright in an independent form of his own 
where he might pursue his own vein, untram- 
melled by a race with the hard-pushed propo- 
sitions of the seven-leagued Scot. 


Reminiscences of Congress. By Charles W. 
March. Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


WHENEVER a man of character presents a book 
to the public, the public, as not given over 
body and soul to Noodledom, may reasonably 
demand that the author of the said book should 
have something to say, and that, now that he 
has made up his mind to publish, he should say 
it“ right out,” in the fewest words which can 
clearly convey his meaning. Of all wearisome 
compositions, prosy biographies are the heaviest 
mortal calamity; and when, instead of trim- 
ming close to the topic, the compiler relies on 
the magnitude or importance of the subject to 
keep him up; and instead of leading him forth 
and simply saying in plain English, “ Behold 
the man!” he begins with all the activity 
of a bewildered silkworm to weave about his 
plain proportions a boundless robe of adjective 
and epithet, we throw down the Pamphlet in 
despair, and wish the windy workman—in 
solitary confinement, with Webster's dictionary 
for his companion. No eminence has suffered 
so much in this way as that of our “leading 
politicians.” One of these has no sooner risen 
to the dignity of Chairman of a Ward Com- 
mittee, than some rgd spo biographer 
rushes from his closet and seizes the Eminent 
One by the shirt, and holds him with a 
death-grip, while he howls forth the doleful 
story of his wonderful achievements and 
brilliant campaigns of service, down to. the 
date of the last almanac. And the unhappy 
result is scarcely a single readable memoir of 
an American Statesman. These remarks 
will be allowed to have their pertinence; 
although we by no means wish to have 
them applied in strictness to the present work. 
Mr. March is favorably known as a clever con- 
tributor to the public journals, and commands 
a style of considerable vivacity and force, oc- 
casionally brilliant and at times “ overdone.” 
He commits the common error of ascribing 
everything to his hero: who is always, 
wherever he may be, the centre and pivot of 
American politics, the savior of his country, 
and the test statesman of the age. It is 
Mr. Webster, the late Hon. Senator from 
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who now figures in that character. Although 
the writer set out with a different design, the 
tendency in the direction of exclusive worship 
was so strong as to compel a change of plan 
and treatment, as appears by the acknowledg- 
ment in the preface. He says :-— 

“Tt was the original design of the author to 
have given a series of descriptive sketches. of 
scenes and persons in Congress, unconnected with 
any antecedents or relations of the individuals in- 
troduced ; but, finding on examination of what had 
been written that Mr. Webster formed the princi- 
pal figure in each effort of his pen, he concluded 
to give the book a more personal character, and 
make it an approximation to a biography.” 

We do not propose, by an analysis of the 
career of Mr. Webster at this time, to ascer- 
tain how far Mr. March is warranted in an- 
nouncing a Life of Mr. Webster, under the 
title of “ Reminiscences of Congress.” One 
thing is pretty clear, the Massachusetts Sena- 
tor is not the sole Political Reminiscence of 
the country for the last forty years, nor have 
his services been so exclusive and dominating 
as to require that the National Congress should 
be typified in his name. 

A literary journal should certainly lean 
strongly towards that distinguished Senator, 
for of all our public men, it must be acknow- 
ledged he has cultivated most and most relied 
on the strength and graces of literature in the 
structure of his speeches. By him style and 
language have been most carefully considered 
and cultivated; and he has furnished passages 
of the pure erystal, which are worthy of the 
lasting record of the printed page. A single 
sentence from the close of his Plea to the Jury 
on the great Murder Trial of the Crownin- 
shields, is one of those which justify this 
opinion, and at the same time represents the 
character of the occasions where Mr. Webster 
figures to the first advantage, namely, in giving 
utterance to the lofty and austere moral senti- 
ment of his native section of New England: 

“ A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omni- 
present, like the Deity. If we take to ourselves 
the wings of the morning and dweil in the utmost 
parts of the sea, duty performed, or duty violated, 
is still with us, for our happiness or ourmisery. If 
we say the darkness shall cover us, in the dark- 
ness as in the light, our obligations are yet with 
us. We cannot escape their power, nor fly from 
their presence. They are with us in this life, will 
be with us at its close ; and, in that scene of in- 
conceivable solemnity, which lies yet farther on- 
ward, we shall still find ourselves surrounded by 
the consciousness of duty, to pain us whereyer it 
has been violated, and to console us, so far as God 
may have given us grace to perform it.” 

As an example of the manner of the Bio- 
grapher, the following passage rendering liberal 
justice to a political opponent, and bearing at 
the same time on the present posture of affairs 
in the country, will be found of special inte- 
rest :-— 

“ General Jackson took an early opportunity to 
express in person to Mr. Webster, his sincere 
gratitude for the eminent services rendered by that 
gentleman, in such perilous momeut, to his admi- 
nistration; and Mr. Livingston, the Secretary of 
State, repeatedly, and in warm terms, made his 
own acknowledgments besides. In truth, it was 
conceded everywhere that, but for the efforts of 
Mr. Webster, and of the friends who rallied under 
him, the administration would have fallen into a 
powerless and pitiable condition ; an object of op- 
probrium to its friends, and of safe insult to its 
foes. 

« A community of sentiment and action, in this 
fearful crisis of our national history, brought Gene- 
ral Jackson and Mr. Webster into stricter’ inti- 
macy, social and political, than had previously 





ever subsisted between them. Some of the Gene- 
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ral's friends hoped, and more feared, a closer offi- 
cial relationship. In May of this year, Mr. Web- 
ster journeyed West; returning in June, he met 
Mr. Livingston in New York, then preparing to 
depart on his mission to France. It was under- 
stood at this time, in private and confidential cir- 
cles, that, before leaving Washington, Mr. Livings- 
ton had had frequent and earne-t conversations 
with General Jackson in relation to Mr. Webster's 
position ; and that he had urged upon him the ab- 
solute necessity of securing Mr. Webster’s con- 
tinued support of his administration. .'To his sug- 
gestions General Jackson gave a favorable ear and 
acquiescence ; and authorized Mr. Livingston to 





career, and gave way, overcome with appreben- 
sion. ‘To oppose him was to encounter destiny. 

“ Such a determined will and fearless nature, 
with attendant power, wanted but direction to ac- 
complish miracles of good. 

“ Such direction could have been found in Mr. 
Webster, whose comprehensiveness of view, calm- 
ness of deliberation, sagacity, and singleness of 
purpose, had admirably qualified him for a control- 
ling adviser. His intellectual majesty would have 
secured the admiration of his great ally, and tem- 
pered the vehemence of his action. He would 
_have had the mind to plan what the other would 
have had the heart to execute. He would have 





approach Mr. Webster upon the subject. These | been the engineer to give direction and speed to the 
conversations and their result, Mr. Livingston, in | }ocomotive ; regulating its power, accurding to the 
his interview with him in New York, communi- obstacles to be overcome, or the thing to be ac- 
cated to Mr. Webster. That a seat in the cabinet | complished. 

was at the same time proposed to Mr. Webster,on | «But no such happiness was reserved for the 
the part of the President, through the same medi- | country. A strong schism supervened within a 
um of communication, was a belief warmly enter- year after Mr. Webster’s defence of the administra- 
tained by some of the nearest friends of both par- tion, between him and the President; and the 


ties. One fact it is allowable to mention; a dis- country went on in a career of intermittent dis- 
tinguished Senator, a political and personal friend | aster.” 


of General Jackson, brought Mr. Webster a list 
of the intended nominees for offices in the Eastern 
States, and asked him to erase therefrom the 
names of any personally objectionable to him. 
This Mr. Webster declined to do, not wishing to 
place himself under any obligations to the ad- 
ministration, that might qualify the freedom of his 
action, either in support or repudiation of its mea- 
sures. 

« On many points of what was then the proposed 
policy of the administration, there was no marked 
difference of opinion between these two eminent 
men; in its foreign policy, particularly, they 
almost entirely concurred ; but there was a radical 


and fatal difference on the great question of the 


currency. The measures General Jackson thought 
it necessary to take to prevent pecuniary loss to 
the country from the unchecked operations of the 
United States Bank, did not meet Mr. Webster's 
concurrence. Indeed, the removal of the govern- 


ment deposits from that institution, however justi- | 


fiable on the ground of expediency or even neces- 
sity, was a measure of such formidable energy, as 
to confound some of the general’s longest tried 
and not most timid supporters. It encountered 
Mr. Webster's opposition, and even denunciation. 
And this honest difference of opinion, in regard to 


a matter of temporary importance, prevented the 


union of the two master-spirits of the age, and 
blasted the patriotic hopes of the country. 

“How much of party animosity might have 
been assuaged, how much of public good pro- 


’ moted, and national honor how greatly advanced, 


by the consummation of such an union! How 
high the tide of public prosperity had risen, with 
such luminaries in conjunction ! 

“ The moral and intellectual attributes of one 
were the complement of the other. Not thatboth 
did not possess mental and moral characteristics of 
the same nature ; but some one quality would ap- 
pear more predominant in one, and some other 
quality, equally distinguished, in the other; both 
more brilliant from contrast. 

“History records few instances of more ada- 
mantine will and inflexibility of purpose, than cha- 
racterized Andrew Jackson. Napoleon himself 
had not greater, nor more intuitive knowledge of 
men, or far-reaching sagacity. What he willed he 
accomplished ; his mind never faltered, and his 
purpose never changed. 

“ He was got up on the statuesque model of a 
hero of Plutarch. His qualities were all clearly 
and boldly defined ; but without extravagance or 
deformity. There was nothing common-place in 
his character or thought. He acted and spoke 
with the freshness and power of genius. He dared 
everything; yet to his dauntless nature there was 
added a haughtiness of spirit that withheld him 
from vulgar strife. He rushed to his purpose like 
a torrent from the mountain ; no obstacle could 
retard his course, nor opposition restrain his im- 
petuosity. The fiery vehemence of his will swept 

ing before it. Men gazed at its resistless 


There is a vivid and unmistakable biogra- 
phy of the great Senator in the living and 
speaking portrait prefixed to the volume, on 
the peculiar indications both of strength and 
weakness in which we could dwell at great 
length, if oceasion required. 
nsylvania ; with Remarks on 
ondition, Social, Political, and Eco- 

By John Paget, Esq. 2 vols. 
Phila.: Lea & Blanchard. 


Tuts is not a new work, but the first Ameri- 
can reprint of an old one well worthy,by its intel- 
ligence and careful observation, of reproduction 
at the present time. Mr. Paget’s travels in 


| Hungary and Tra 
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Hungary and Transylvania were commenced | 


in 1835, and prosecuted for a year and a half 
| with diligence and favorable opportunities, His 
work was given tothe London public in 1839, 
The recent revolutionary movements in Hun- 
gary have called attention to its pictures of 
race, manners, and its judicious chapters on 
political organization. These various condi- 
tions of national character are brought before 
us in a quiet, and evidently unprejudiced 
manner; and as the facts and reflections were 
| drawn too from personal insight, at a period 
'neither too remote to be antiquated, nor too 


/ near to participate in the partisan feeling of | 


| the late struggle, they have an interest along- 
side of contemporary publications. It would 
the added, however, greatly to the value of 


the volumes had they been accompanied by | tion, as in the genial picture of the generally 


/contemned Wallack population of Transylva- 


| notes, tracing the development of principles, 
and the subsequent career of actors then first 
| appearing on the ieee for, as we read of the 
| working of some old constitutional privilege, 
| or the effort to preserve a national right, we 
are anxious to know how much of this has 


ment. 

The constitutional and municipal rights of the 
Hungarians are topics upon which an Ameri- 
can, who enjoys practically what the former, 
for the most part, preserves with difficulty in 
bare theory, will study with peculiar interest. 
He will there see the germ of his most che- 
rished institutions cramped and thwarted by a 
domestic oligarchy and foreign king-craft, but 
struggling through all oppressions with the 
inevitable force of freedom. At an election 
of a deputy to the Diet, or a municipal officer, 
would imagine yourself at a yiva voce 

ustings in Enyland, or stump gathering in 
Kentucky. This is the form—the substance 
is less democratic. What with the jealous no- 





minations and reservations of the “ Emperor 
and King,” the class privileges of the Roman 


been modified, or what remains at this mo- | 
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clergy and the ever-present multifarious nobj- 
lity, the people are yet far from the enjoyment 
of their natural rights. Yet so strongly are 
these guarded in theory, that Mr. Paget, 
liberal writer, exclaims—* well may the Hun. 

rians protest that they desire no revolution ! 
Their ancient constitution maintained and car. 
ried out in its ancient form and spirit, modified 
only where it injures and oppresses the weak, 
would secure to them all the freedom which 
man can reasonably desire.” 

A fair representation of the good sense and 
moderation of the writer’s temperament, is 
given in this passage on 

THE REFORMER. 


“ The Reformer’s is always an arduous task ; 
but when his efforts are directed to the improve- 
ment of the manners and the character of men, it 
is a labor to which very few are equal. To be 
able to enter into the thoughts and feelings of 
others—to appreciate circumstances in which one 
has never been placed—to judge of the wants and 
necessities to which they give rise—to seize the 
points by which men may be influenced—to eradi- 
cate the bad and leave the good parts of their 
character untouched—to devote heart and soul, 
without a thought of self-interest, to such a work, 
and then to bear cheerfully the suspicion, the 
calumny, the opposition of those for whom one 
has labored—these are some of the qualities re- 
quired by him who undertakes to retorm mankind. 
As for those philanthropic absolutists, who insist on 
making men happy either in this world or the next, 
whether they will or not, 1] hold them to be the 
greatest enemies of their species. If, instead of 
enforeiug on a man a happiness which does not 
suit him, they would but content themselves with 
removing all those obstacles which bad laws and 
the false institutions of society impose between 
poverty and improvement ; if they would but busy 
themselves in placing man in a position to help 
himself, and take care to show him an example in 
their own persons of those virtues they are most 
anxious he should practice, I am convinced that 
the spirit of moral advancement, and the desire of 
bettering his condition, are principles so strongly im- 
planted in human natare,that they must prevail ; nay, 
so certain do I feel of this improvability in the hu- 
man race, that I have often thought the great men of 
the earth must needs have employed all their wit 
and cunning to invent wicked laws to depress the 
little men, or the little would long ere this have 
been much greater than they are,—though it is just 
possible that the great might have grown some- 
what less by the process.” 


The observations of the peculiarities of 
race are in accordance with this liberal reflec- 


nia, an interesting sketeh of a rude, uneducat- 


ed people, of simple habits and coarse super- 





stitions, but redeemed by strong local attach- 
ments, love of kindred, and other home! 
virtues. Referring the reader to the humant- 
tarian feeling displayed on this subject, we 
separate a trait or two, of a quaint character, 
from the general description. 


WALLACK PECULIARITIES. 


« Like the Turks, the Wallacks ornament their 
burial-plaees by planting a tree at the head and 
another at the foot of every grave ; but, instead of 
the funereal cypress, they plant the swetshen or 
plum, from which they make their brandy—a very 
literal illustration ‘ of seeking consolation from 
the tomb.’ For the death of near relations, they 
mourn by going bare-headed for a certain time,—® 
severe test of sincerity in a country where the ex- 
cesses of heat and cold are so great as here. 

“ The village-well is still, all over Hungary, the 
favorite gossiping spot for matrons and maids. 
There is a custom which I often noticed among the 
Wallacks, of throwing over a small quantity of the 
water from the full pitcher before it is carried 
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. It appears that this is done to appease the 
uit of the well, who might otherwise make her 
re di an evil-bearing potion. Has not this 
some analogy to the Roman libations to their 
gods? The analogy, if it be one, is strengthened 
by the classically-formed earthen vessels which the 
Wallacks commonly use, and which are often 


exceedingly eget: z 2 M 


« The Wallacks, especially those of this neigh- 
borhood, have a custom of which I never heard 
elsewhere. A party of idle young fellows sell 
themselves, as they say, to the devil, for a term of 
three, five, or seven years—the number must be 
unequal, or the devil will not hold the bargain— 
engaging to dance without ceasing during the 
whole of that period, except when they sleep ; in 
consideration of which, they expect their infernal 
purchaser will supply them with food and wine 
liberally, and render them irresistible among the 
rustic belles. Accordingly, dressed in their gayest 
attire, these merry vagabonds start out from their 
native village, and literally dance through the 
country. Everywhere they are received with open 
arms: the men glad of an excuse for jollity, the 
women anxious, perhaps, to prove their power, all 
unite to feed and féte the devil’s dancers ; so that it 
is scarcely wonderful there should be willing slaves 
to so merry a servitude. When their time is up, 
they return home, and become quiet peasants for 
the rest of their lives.” 


A philological anecdote is curious :— 


BADGE OF SLAVERY. 


“From the Turk the Wallack has borrowed but 
few words’ but one familiar sound has become so 
fixed in his vocabulary, that he will never lose it ; 
and it marks, as well as a hundred pages, the 
relation in which the Turk and Wallack stood to 
each other. This little word is ‘haide!’ In 
Constantinople it is the Frenchman’s ‘ va-t-en’ to 
the beggar-boy, the Austrian’s ‘ marchir’ to his 
dog, our ‘ come-up’ to a horse, or the ‘ begone’ 








of an angry master to his servant—yet none of | 
these languages have any one word of command | 


applied alike to man or beast; but such is the 
‘ haide’ of the Turk, and such the word he hath 
bequeathed tu the Wallack language—a lasting 





monument of his imperious sway. However the 
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two Csetaties, we observed a peasant carefully 
scraping up the soil from the little path we fol- 
lowed (Pliny describes nearly the same scene in 
his day), and depositing it in a basket beside him. 
much in the same way as we see the children col- 
lect manure on our high roads,—but with this 
difference, the Transylvanian obtained gold ready 
made to his hand, while our own countrymen only 
acquire a means of aiding industry in its acquisition. 
I dare say everybody has heard of streets paved 
with gold; but I must confess I had always 
believed it a romance ; here, however, it was a 
serious reality. In fact, the road was formed of 
stones from the nearest ruck, which we already 
know contains gold, and as it had been raining 
during the night, it was no wonder that the water 
should have washed away the lighter particles 
which had been crushed to dust under the feet of 
the passers, and jeft the heavier ore glittering in the 
sun behind. 
. * * * * 

“ In some parts of Hungary, and in almost every 
part of Transylvania, but especially in that through 
which our wanderings have lately conducted us, a 
large quantity of gold is annually procured from 
the sand deposited by the rivers and brooks. There 
is searcely a river in Transylvania of which the 
sands do not contain more or less gold, but the 
most celebrated are the Aranyos (golden), the 
Maros, the Strigy, the Korés, and the Szamos. 
The gold is commonly found in the upper part of 
these streams, before the sand becomes mixed with 
mud from the richer lands of the valleys. There 
can be no doubt that the gold is derived from the 
decomposition of metalliferous rocks, from the 
attrition of detached masses, and sometimes, 
though more rarely, from the breaking up of a vein 
of ore itself, by meaus of running water. As it is 
mixed in very small quantities with other débris, it 
becomes only worth the search where it has been 
collected by the operation of natural causes in a 
greater proportionate quantity than that in which 
it originally existed—in short, only when nature 








lumes before us. We may trace this interest, in 
t great measure, to the general popularization 
of scientific studies, and its conuexion with 
every-day pursuits, through the labors of the 
Ethnologists, and the Associations, foreign and 
domestic, for the Advancement of Science. 


The Lily and the Totem. By W. Gilmore 
Simms. Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


Tuts is another contribution to the Romance 
of American History, comprising sketeh«s of 
the Huguenot colonies founded by Admiral 
Coligni in Florida in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century ; in whose history “ wild and 
dark events, startling tragedies, and picturesque 
incidents” so vividly exist. 

The book gives to us history as the facts of 
a record would be presented by an able lawyer, 
and not by the drowsy matter-of-fact witness. 
The interest is awakened by raising the tone 
of history, warming it with the hues of fancy, 
and making it dramatic by the continued ex- 
ercise of art. And it is with pleasure we com- 
mend it as a production which abundantly 
increases the fame of its author. It is by 
such efforts of his pen that Mr. Simms will 
best answer the demands of a reading public, 
and keep always fresh the admiration of his 
countrymen. 

He commenced the subject as the material 
of a poem ; and has given, in an appendix, as 
much of the verse as he prepared, when “ the 
spirit which had urged me (says the author in 
his dedicatory episile to the chivalric and ac- 
complished Governor Hammond of South Caro- 
lina) thus far, no longer quickened me with 
that impatient eagerness which can alone 
| justify poetic labors;” just enough of the 
verse is given to allow our congratulations 
that so much of true poetry as may be found 








has dressed and washed it. This occurs after a 
flood, at the elbows, or bends of rivers, where the 
water, surcharged with broken matter, which its 
unusual force has enabled it to bring down, flows 


in the book has been wedded to a gracetulness 
| of rhetoric, free to travel in any harness it 
leases, at the sacrifice of rather constrained 
lank verse. 





slower and deposits the heavier particles, carrying 
the lighter further on. In such spots the gold- 


Wallack poet may in after-ages gloss over the fact | washers collect when the flood has abated ; and 


of his people’s slavery, his own tongue will belie | 
him as often as the familiar ‘ aide’ escapes from | 


his lips.” 
A novelty of the valley of the Hatszeg is 
the luxury of 


BUFFALO'S CREAM. 


“ Paris must hide her head for very shame,—she 
has no idea of the luxury of true café ad la créme. 
In the first place, the baffalo’s milk is much richer 
than that of the cow, and then the method of pre- 
paring it here is perfect. Over-night, a little three- 
legged earthen pot, a labos, is placed over a very 
slow fire, and, as the cream rises to the surface and 
clots, it is gently moved on one side with a spoon 
to allow more to rise on the vacant space. This 
is placed aside, and the next morning is boiled for 
use; of course the clot is the best part, and a good 
housewife divides it out with great exactness. Buf- 
faloes, rarely seen in Hungary, are exceedingly 
common here, and their slow movements seem to 
suit the Wallack precisely. Their power is reck- 
ongd equal to that of twice as many oxen, but their 
pace is oaly half as fast. In hot weather, the sight 
of water renders them beyond all control, and 
many amusing tales are told of carriages lodged in 
the middle of rivers, spite of driver, whip, or goad. 
When excited, the fury of the buffalo is said to be 
terrific, he tramples to death the object of his rage, 
and a year rarely happens in which some peasants 
do not fall victims to these shapeless monsters.” 


The Gold washing of Transylvania was a 
foretaste of California. 


ROADS PAVED WITH GOLD, ETC. 
“ I must not forget that in passing between the 


taking up the sand in wooden shovels or scoops, 
they move it about in a smal! quantity of water till 
all but the metalliferous particles are washed 
away. 

“The gold occurs in various forms, from the 
most complete dust to pieces of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, though I need scarcely say the for- 
mer is by far the most common. I believe the 
greater part of the gold obtained by the gold- 
washers is nearly pure; indeed, I am not aware 
that they attempt to gather it when mixed with 
other matter. I have no means of ascertaining the 
amount of gold washed in Transylvania. In the 
Banat I have seen it stated, that from 1813 to 1818, 
the proceeds amounted to two thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight ducats. 

“ This branch of industry is almost entirely in 
the hands of the gypsies. The Government grants 
a gipsy band the privilege of washing the sands of 
a certain brook, on conditon of their paying a 
yearly rent, which is never less than three ducats, 
in pure gold, per head for every washer. A gipsy 
judge, or captain, settles this matter with the 
Government, and is answerable for the rest of the 
tribe from whom he collects the whole of their 
earnings, and, after paying the tribute, redivides 
a.” 


In parting with this publication, we must 
congratulate the Philadelphia publishers on 
the sound judgment which they have recently 
shown in the production of the better class of 
the books of travels, of a scientific and philo- 

ical interest, as the works of Erman on 
Siberia, McFarlane on Turkey, De Vere’s 





Greece and Turkey, and the companion vo- 








So many American writers have dealt in 
| the Romance of Puritan history, afier freely 
| kissing the “ biarney stone of America” (as the 
| late lamented James Reyburn termed the Rock 
at Plymouth), that it is a relief to have a 
writer take up the history of other American 
settlements, and give it an exciting promi- 
nence ; for, really, it would seem to the limited 
reader that the Plymouth adventurers were 
the earliest at the New World settlement, and 
that their doings and sayings were the only 
rememberable occurrences in the primitive 
annals of the country. Yet in the footsteps of 
La Salle, De Soto, Ponce de Leon, Verazzani 
the Florentine, and Ribault the Huguenot, 
sprang up like wild flowers incidents most pic- 
turesque, and events most intense in interest ; 
incidents and events which preceded any of 
Puritan history. Indeed, as our author says, 
the Southern settler was a more pliable 
character for the romancer—particularly 
the Huguenot. “The French Protestant was, 
by no means, of the faith and temper of the 
English Puritan. In simplifying his religion, 
he did not clothe his exterior in gloom; he 
did not deny that there should be sunshine 
and blossoms in the land. The colonists at 
Fort Charles did not perplex the Indians with 
doctrinal questions.” Then the land to which 
they had carried worldly fortune was not of the 
repulsive exterior possessed by New England ; 
its climate was delicious, like that of France. 
Its woods and forests were of a majesty and 
splendor beyond any which the wildest avn | 
had ever dreamed of ; and the security whic 

the remoteness of the region promised, and 
| the novelty which invested every object, made 
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the parting from home of the adventurer a 
tolerably one. Instead of rocks to frown 
upon his landing, he had flowers and fragant 
shrubs to invite it. Instead of driving gales 
and beating rain to discourage approach and 
to chill ardor, there were gorgeous skies and 
delicious breezes to animate enthusiasm and 
intoxicate the senses. The Huguenot ad- 
venturer left home full of confidence and ex- 
pectation. The shouts of friends, the reci- 
proeal salute of ordnance, accompanied his 
adieu. There was a last shout, a last sullen 
roar of their mutual cannon, and the great 
waves of the Atlantie rolled, unbroken by a 
sail, between the colonists and La Belle 
France. 

From the many dramatic sketches in the 
history of the Huguenots in Florida, whose 
perusal has interested us more than is common, 
that which sets forth “ the legend of Guer- 
nache” most challenges our admiration. It 
seems that in the little colony founded by Ri- 
bault the Huguenot, was a handsome drummer 
named Guernache ; a man better fitted to employ 
enthusiasm as a leader than to excite it with 
sheepskin. He was a fellow of happy humors, 
kind heart, and contagious merriment. Wher- 
ever he went toil was unfelt, the weight of the 
task dissipated, and discouragements turned into 
objects of Fars He was a universal 
genius, and whether he fished or hunted, 
danced with his comrades, or “played the 
fiddle” for them, he found no equal among 
comrades or Indians, with the latter of whom 
he grew to be the most popular character of 
the times, and quite threw medicine men and 
wizards into the shade. Guernache the hand- 
some, the courtly in manner, the fascinating of 
voice, the agile of heels, the sorcerer in music, 
the light of heart, the strong of wit, easily 
won the heart of an Indian damsel, related to 
the chief of the tribe, and in the cover of the 
forest, unknown to his nearest comrade, 
wedded her with pagan ceremonies. Mona- 
leita (his bride) and Guernache loved each 
other with an absorption of soul; and for a 
time the settler husband was the happiest fel- 
low in the world. He might have continued 
so had there been another captain than Mons. 
Albert, who, although a cadet of a noble line, 
was a person of mean and ignoble nature ; fond 
of tyranny, quervlous of temper, and over- 
flowing with jealousy. Especially was he 
jealous of his own drummer, because of his 
beauty, wit, and aptitude of employment. So 
great was in reality the difference in point of 
manliness between them, captain and musician, 
that Monaletta heartily responded to the com- 
mon sentiment of wonder among the savages, 
that the Frenchmen should place themselves 
under the command of a chief so mean of per- 
son and so inferior in gifts as Captain Albert, 
when they had among them a person of such 
noble presence and irresistible qualities as her 
husband. 

It happened that at an Indian feast-day, the 
Frenchmen were present by invitation. Dane- 
ing came in order, and at Captain Albert’s de- 
mand for music from his violin, Guernache 
refused. The captain was highly incensed, 
but rendered perfeetly furious when, bein 
struck with the beauty of Monaletta, he ask 
her hand for the dance, and was refused in 
favor of Guernache ; a preference very natural 
for a simple-hearted wife, but quite inexplica- 
ble to Albert, who, unknowing of the marriage, 
was too much enraged to play the philosopher. 


‘Poor Guernache was sent away, followed by 


a stream of most brilliant epithets. About 
the same time, certain secret rites.were being 


‘performed in, the forest by the Indian priests, | 








which Albert seeretly swore to unravel ; and 
a private named Renaud (a capital name, as it 
would seem, from his character for low cun- 
ning) volunteered for the office of spy. But, 
fox as he was, he could not escape wi 
eyes, and was hunted with flint stones, from 
his leafy retreat, into the presence of his com- 
rades, at whose feet he sank wounded, and 
begging for assistance. The Indians were 
about to immolate him—a victim of curiosity 
—when Guernache the exile suddenly appear- 
ed with his violin, and playing most rapturously, 
drove away all rage from the Indians, whom a 
shower of gifts again restored to perfect equa- 
nimity. A benefit from the hand of an enemy 
often inspires new hate, and such was the 
case for Captain Albert. Guernache’s fiddle 
had saved the Frenchmen from indiscriminate 
slaughter, but its owner, in returning, had vio- 
lated orders, No vexation of imposed toil 
was now too at; but still Guernache bore 
up, sustained i the affection of Monaletta, 
who, denied the fort, waited for him each eve- 
ning in the forest bowers. One night the 
luckless drummer was made sentinel—a new 
office for him; he was ing his lonely 
rounds, thinking how his wife would be fright- 
ened at his unlooked-for absence, when love 
overcame duty; and, throwing his firelock to 
the ground, he leaped the walls, and sought 
the embraces of his wife. Before he could 
return, the granary of the fort accidentally 
eaught fire; the garrison was aroused; no 
sentinel found on post! The fire was put 
out, and so was Albert—fearfully so; he at 
once accused Guernache of arson and at- 
tempted desertion. ‘The drummer's lips were 
sealed, and he could but go to the “ block- 
house.” His jailor,a comrade named Lachane, 
could not resist his importunities to bring to 
the prisoner by night his Indian wife. For a 
short time her society alleviated the pangs of 
Guernache, but the stolen visits were disco- 
vered. Now the truth eame out, and Albert, 
remembering the refusal in the dance, gloated 
over revenge. The hapless Indian maiden was 
publicly whipped 

Guernache was executed, and after her 
punishment his wife disappeared. 

Albert’s rage now turned on Lachane, the 
jailor. He was exiled to an island of sand, 
treeless and herbless, across an arm of the 
sea, and there left to die. Some comrades, 
however, secretly sought him, carrying food 
and water; he, too, was gone; but returning 
they encountered him. He had swum the 
wide bay, nerved with the power of semi-deli- 
rium, caused by exposure to the sun; and his 
thoughts were of revenge—revenge! His 
comrades themselves were tired of tyranny, 
and gave their co-operation. A plan was ar- 
ranged to bring Albert, on the pretext of en- 
gaging in hunting, to the island where La- 
chane now was, where the latter should take 
his revenge on the tyrant commander. The 
plan was successful; Albert, in the midst of 
the excitement of a deer hunt, dies by the hand 
of Lachane, who wins for himself the title of 
DELIVERER. 


So ie ialen, and other Poems. By John 
. ittier: Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 

Memories of the Past. Poems. By Marcus 
T. Carpenter. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner. 

Poems of the Heart. By George W. S. Ni- 
cholson. Phila.: G. 8. Appleton & Co. 
Potiticat Economy is the Tenth Muse who 
has brought, in these later times, a violent dis- 
eredit on the other nine sisters; and by her 








— ——— 


mechanical extrava 8, without grace or 
decorum, excluded the entire family from many 
hearts and households, The wise ancients 
meant something when they symbolized the 
Patroness of Song in the pet of a lovely fe. 
male ; and it would have strained the vision of 
the keenest prophet of Greece, to have con. 
jectured a time when an elderly gentleman in 
green glasses, with an ivory-headed cane, should 
assume the charge of the Fountain of Inspi- 
ration. Nothing has wrought a greater in. 
jury to Modern Poetry, and its reception with 
the People, than the constant publication of 
quasi-philanthropic Tracts in Verse. As 
a mere convenience, it is well, perhaps, to 
convey moralities in rhyme, as more direct and 
rememberable ; but for our own part, we prefer 
to make a distinction between our meals and 
our medicine. There is a great deal of whole- 
some doctrine, for instance, in this little vo- 
lume of Mr, Whittier’s: mixed, it must be 
allowed, with not a little that is questionable 
in point of sense and propriety. There is at 
times a plain, honest way of stating truth 
which compels us to respect the writer: with 
gleams of sympathy imagination that jus- 
tify his position as one of the popular poetical 
producers of the day : as in the verses entitled 


ICHABOD. 


So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 
The glory from his grey hairs gone 
‘orevermore ! 


Revile him not—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall! 


Oh! dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven! 


Let not the land, once proud of him, 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains— 

A fallen angel's pride of thought. 
Still strong in chains. 


All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! 


The publication of Mr, Carpenter, while 
less artistic in its mere structure, finds a claim 
to respect in the right feeling with which his 
subjects are selected, and the patriotic warmth 
with which he writes on home topics. A fair 
average of the interest and character of his un- 
pretending volume is presented in 


MYSTIC SIDE. . 


When far in stranger lands we roam— 
No friend or kindred near us— 

Oh! then, when severed from our home, 
And those whose hearts would cheer us, 

How dear each act of kindness seems 
From stranger hands extended ; 

They are like angels in our dreams, 
From heaven to earth des cnded, 


And fondly, through long, wintry years, 
E’en when all hopes have perished, 

The friends, which time the more endears, 
Will in this heart be cherished ; 

The kind, warm friends who met me where 
The Mystic tide is swelling, 

Where high-souled honor—virtues 
Have sought a cottage dwelling. 
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never may within thet bower 
Come blighting care or sorrow: 
May time so gently wield his power, 
That there, each coming morrow 
Will have new joys to be fulfilled, 
ht hopes from heaven descended, 
And ne’er at Mystic Side be chilled 
Those hopes, till life is ended. 


Mr. Nicholson’s volume is the production of 
the first frothy ebullition of youth. It shows 
a ready command of words with but little con- 
centration of thought. Its seusibility and en- 
thusiasm must be bottled down and mellowed 
before they become poetry for men. What are 
we to think in this practical age of the world, 
with all its serious affairs on hand and its stores 
of classic poetry accumulated for use, of a 
book which contains such a sentence as this in 
the preface:—* When I shall have prepared 
myself for the emergencies of life by gaining 
some solid, grave profession, then, provided the 
patrons of poetry encourage the flight of my 
young Muse, I may cull the bright gems of 
thought, which, like golden grains of rust, 
shall have accumulated on the volume of my 
pen; and with the sharpened point of experi- 
ence, weave them in the loom of faney, crossed 
with the threads of imagination, interspersed 
with the flowers of originality, into a decorated 
robe of poetry, meet for the eye of an ama- 
teur.” 





Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific 
Men of America. By James Wynne, M. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Tue subjects selected for these biographical 
sketches are everyway worthy the distinction 
of the title. They include, on the side of 
Science, Franklin, Fulton, Rittenhouse, Eli 
Whitney ; and for the professional literature 
of the law and the pulpit, Jonathan Edwards 
and Chief Justice Marshall. These lives are 
not without their marked contrasts and re- 
semblances, and may not be inappropriately 
read together. The fund of prudence in 
Franklin may correct the somewhat unbalanced 
character of Fulton. The life of Rittenhouse 


illustrates the calm scientific career of the ear- | 


ly Pennsylvania schoo! of philosophers, among 
whoma certain quaker simplicity appears in 
its most amiable light. Marshall and Edwards 
had, under different circumstances, an equal 
foree and individuality of character, and are 
sterling examples of the old, ante-revolutionary 
growth. 

Mr.Wynne’s narrative is plain, unpretending 
—and what is somewhat rare, free from biogra- 
phical puffery. He tells, with sufficient clear- 
ness, the main incidents of the lives of his 
subjects, and occasionally introduces, as in 
Franklin’s discoveries in electricity, and Ful- 
ton’s experiments in steam navigation, neces- 
sary collateral information of the labors of 
others. His book is a useful synopsis in con- 
venient form, of facts with which every Ame- 
rican should be “familiar. In the sketch of 
Marshall a minute account is given of Presi- 
dent Adams’ extraordinary mission to the 
French Directory and of the singular treatment 
its members, Pipekney, Marshall, and Gerry, 
received under the diplomacy of Talleyrand. 
The diffieulties of Edwards at Northampton 
are presented in a light which will hardly satis- 
fy his puritan admirers, who will find more of 
principle and Jess of policy than does our 
author in these transactions. 


The Literary Reader, for Academies and High 
Schools By Miss A. Hall. Author of the 
} Manual of Morals.” Boston: Jewett & 
0 


A SENSIBLE introduction, on the essentials of 





good reading, prefaces a judicious selection of 
passages from the best authors. These are 
arranged in a three-fold division: English Li- 
terature, American, and Foreign. The first 
department is an excellent and peculiar feature 
of this book in its resort to the “well of 
English undefiled” in the writings of the Old 
Authors. Sir Thomas More, Joseph Hall, 
Herbert, Howell, Chillingworth, and others, 
with whom the reader is generally left to make 
acquaintance, if at all, later in life, are here 
gracefully introduced with more familiar au- 
thors. In the other selections, novelty is given 
to the work by its selections from the latest 
productions of contemporaries. 





A Voyage round the World, with a History 
of the Oregon Mission, and Notes of several 
years’ residence on the Plains, bordering the 
Pacific Ocean: comprising an account of 
interesting adventures among the Indians wesi 
of the Rocky Mountains, to which is appended a 
full description of Oregon Territory, us Geo- 
graphy, History, and Religion; designed for 
the benefit of Emigrants to that rising country. 
By Rev. Gustavus Hines, late Missionary of 
the Methodist Episeopal Church to Oregon. 
Buffalo. Derby & Co. 

WE have given the long title of this book 
as an epitome of its contents. The voyage 
was the author’s journey with the large mis- 
sionary company which left New York for the 
Columbia River in the Lausanne in 1839. The 
sea incidents were of the usual character, a 
stoppage at Rio, again at Valparaiso, and a 
detour to the Sandwich Islands. In Oregon 
the author’s first employment was an explora- 
tory tour among the Indians of the Umpqua 
River, which empties into the Pacific. The 
tour supplies us with some geographical infor- 
|mation, and a mixed account of the Indians, 
part of whom received the party graciously, 
| while from a certain We-we and his brethren 
‘they were glad to escape. The tribe is limited 
in numbers, and evidently soon to be sup- 
planted by a superior race. A journey from 
the Wallamette to Vancouver for supplies, and 
a subsequent more important one to the disaf- 
fected Indians above the Dalles,succeed The 
latter supplies some interesting details of the 
fading race in its setting glories. An anec- 
'dote of an old Walla-walla chieftain has a 
savage grandeur:—One after the other, his 
family of five sons to the last had died. At 
the burial of the fifth he stood by the side of 
the grave, which had been prepared in the 
English fashion, and as he looked down upon 
the coffin, he was stirred to recite to his people 
the story of his life, his wars, his trophies, and, 
finally, his bereavements. He ended with the 
declaration that he would die with his son, 
and ordered the people to bury him in the same 
grave. He threw himself upon the coffin, and 
the command was executed. s 

After this the Sandwich Islands are again 
visited ; there is a return to Oregon with mis- 
sionary memorials ; and the voyage around the 
world is completed by a visit to China, and 
thenee from Hong Kong to New York. In 
several concluding chapters there is a careful 
account of the History of Oregon, and of its 
resources to emigrants. 

Mr. Hines’ account is plainly written, but he 
has the advantage of a comparatively unstu- 
died field, and his book will be of interest, 
beyond the limits of his missionary friends, as 
a contribution to the local history of Oregon. 





History of Darius the Great. By Jacob Ab- 
bott.. Harpers. 








In previous notices of the Abbott Series of 


Histories, we have commented on the abun- 
dant tact shown in familiarizing the largest 
class of readers with theories and reflections 

nerally confined too exclusively to the few. 
“he department of ancient history has been 
limited in the reading market by a certain dry- 
ness and scholastic air. But the Abbotts have 
found out a skilful method of tapping the old 
reservoirs of learning, and conveying their 
knowledge through agreeable modern chan- 
nels to that vast body, the lovers of easy 
reading. In no form can so much be so 
readily learnt by the mass of readers of the 
historical facts and manners of antiquity. The 
“ Alexander,” “ Julius Cesar,” “Hannibal,” 
“Cyrus,” “ Darius,” of this series, are a plea- 
sant and desirable introduction of school boys 
to their classic studies, and an agreeable en- 
tertainment to the old who have never dog- 
eared the Commentaries, Xenophon, or Hero- 
dotus. 





THE POSTILLION'’S SERENADE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GRUFPE. 
Tue stage-coach through the forest 
Rolls by at dead of night ; 
The passengers ave sleeping, 
But the Postillion’s bright. 
Before the forester’s cottage 
What means the Postillion’s blast ? 
The passengers are startled, 
They think, ’tis the station at last. 
Such lovely airs his bugle 
Sends up through the window clear, 
It wakes the woodland-echoes, 
And the moon comes out to hear. 
Shine in, fair moon, at the window, 
And let my darling see, 
Glide through her dreams, fair moon-sprites, 
To the posthorn’s melody. 
c. T. Be 





THE GRAVE. 
[From the German of Stolberg.] 
Lire’s day is hot and close: thy night, 
O Grave! is balmy, cool, and light! 
Like fading leaves, thy friendly breath 
Watts us to silent shades of death. 


The moonlight falls—the night dew steals 
O’er graves as well as flowery fields ; 
And there the tears of friendship gleam 
In starry hope’s celestial beam. 
In her soft lap, both great and small, 
Our Mother Earth receives us all ; 
O would we look her in the face, 
We should not dread that last embrace. 

c. T. B. 

SPRING REST. 
{From Uhland. 

Lay me not down in the gloomy ground, 
Not underneath the green grave-mound ! 
But oh, if buried I must be, 
Down in the deep grass bury me! 
In grass and flowers I fain would lie, 
With a low flute-tone wailing by, 
And the bright spring-clonds overhead 
Sailing along,—there make my bed. 

Cc. T. B. 


REVOLUTIONARY BIOGRAPHY. 


A Passage from the Life of Commodore Talbot, of Rhode 
Island, the subject of a new volume of biography by 
Mr. TuckeRMAN, to be published by J. C. Riker, Fulton 
street. 


ATTACK OF A FIRE-SHIP ON THE HUDSON RIVER, 
1776. 


Tue lovely harbor of this now great metropo- 
lis then offered a scene of rare and exciting 
interest. Riding at anchor in the vicinity of 
Staten Island, appeared the British fleet, with 
the army under Lord Howe. Every spar and 
line of cordage in those swarming battle-ships, 
was defined to the eye of the distant spectator, 
against the lucid azure of the sky; and, on 
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quiet nights, reflected to the gaze of the boat- 
men that haunted the adjacent shore. Their 
dark, massive hulls, ~~ scowling cannon, re 
a portentous aspect, to cast long 
and prophetic shadows upon the free waters 
into which they had ruthlessly intrud igni- 
ficant of the years of bitter trial of which they 
were ominous harbingers. 

Upon the polghta of Brooklyn, at York 
Island, and Paulus Hook, rose the newly- 
hea batteries of the Americans. Never 
smiled that lovely bay more cheerfully than 
during those clear days of that eventful spring. 
More solitary than at present, with its con- 
stantly plying steamers and forest of shipping, 
the position of the belligerents was a ob- 
vious. The comparative silence that hung 
over the broad waters, the fast-skimming 
clouds that, for a moment, darkened their erys- 
tal sheen, and the occasional furrows raised by 
sudden breezes that swept across them, stimu- 
lated the imagination of the lonely enthusiast 
who, from some isolated point, looked forth 
and mused upon the landscape. 

It was evident that neither pay had, as yet, 
determined upon its course. The considerate, 
on both sides, felt the importance of a success- 
ful blow, at the existent juncture ; yet the ac- 
tual state of the colonial defences was but 
partially known to their opponents, and a pre- | 
mature manceuvre might occasion temporary | 
discomfiture, even in that well-appointed 
squadron. On the other hand, it was of the 
highest moment that the Americans should be 
assured of the readiness of our troops to cope 
with their formidable invaders. It was need- 
ful that the spell of vague alarm should be, in 
a measure, broken, which had been inspired by 
the presence of those destructive engines, 
whose thunders seemed to gather new potency 
from their long quiescence; whose shrouds 
and decks bristled with pikes and bayonets, 
and whose black and heavy sides contrasted 
vividly with the red hues of the soldiers’ uni- 
forms, grouped thickly at che port-holes and on 
the taffrails, as if impatient to pour forth upon 
the land so invitingly spread below and around. 
To one gallant heart, this inaction was espe- 
cially irksome. Captain Talbot had obtained 
the command of a fire-ship and lay directly 
before the city, awaiting orders. To secure a 
more efficient position, rg the —— light 

ise his purpose, he took advantage of a light 
wind, pat the Hudson fifteen miles, and 
anchored just above Fort Washington. 

For three days, in this romantic spot, he 
quietly awaited an opportune moment for 
action. On the one side, the banks of the 
noble river sloped gradually upwards, half- 
covered with low cedars, whose dark umbrage 
already wore the freshening tints of spring ; 
on the other, like natural fortifications, rose 
the grey and upright rocks of the tufted 
palisades. Few dwellings were then visible; 
the ripple of the water on the pebbly shore 
was audible in the lull of the wind, and the 
tranquil and sequestered beauty of the scene 
gave no hint of the deadly preparations then 
making on board the unwarlike craft that 
swung so gently at her moorings. The lapse 
of a few hours after Captain Talbot had chosen 
his anchorage, evidenced the sagacity of his 
movements. Three of the enemy's ships, in 
order to protect the left of their army, in case 
of need, had shifted their ground from the 
harbor to a spot about half way between the 
mouth of the Hudson and the fire-ship. Or- 
ders were therefore soon forwarded to the lat- 
ter to make a night attack. She was filled 
with combustibles, and besmeared with turpen- 





tine. Several trains of powder were laid; and 


one of the crew was easily induced to strip 


himself, and lie down upon deck, with a light- 
warning, to 


ed match, ready, at a moment’s 
ignite the vessel. 

At two o’clock in the emg they weighed 
anchor, and dropped slowly down with the 
tide. The nearest of the three ships was the 
Asia of sixty-four guns, whose tall spars and 
towering = Cop seg A ecorag u —— 
eager gaze tain vs y be 
than they steered directly for her broadside. 
Unsuspicious of any danger, it was but a mo- 
ment before her little adversary had flung her 
grappling irons, that the Asia fired; and then a 
scene ensued that baffles description. From 
the depth, as it were, of profound silence, there 
ech the reverberation of cannon, the cries 
of the wounded, and the piercing shouts of 
alarm and revenge. Inan instant the darkness 
of a cloudy night gave place to a red flashi 
glare that revealed the fort, the waters, cod 
the fields, with the distinctness of noonday ; 
and brought into vivid relief the huge vessels 
of war now alive with their startled crews, 
who hastened to the relief of the Asia ;— 
some pvuring water on the rising flames, 
others disengaging the fire-ship from her side, 
and not a few intent at the guns, which hurled 
an incessant shower of balls at the boat in 


which the daring originator of this sudden con- | 


flagration, was propelled by his brave men to- 
wards the nearest shore. Although lighted in 
their aim by a pyramid of fire, of all the shot 
from the three vessels, but two struck the 
crowded bark of fugitives. Captain Talbot, 
however, in his anxiety to render the experi- 
ment certain, had lingered amid the burning 
timbers of the fire-ship, and was the last to 
escape, the seaman who applied the match hav- 
ing, according to a previous understanding, 
immediately jumped overboard and been pick- 
ed up by his expectant comrades. nen, 
therefore, the boat reached the Jersey shore in 
safety, the appearance of the 
was frightful and his sufferings intense. His 
skin was blistered from head to foot, his dress 
almost entirely consumed, and his eye-sight 
gone. 

Sadly, yet with gentle care, his humble com- 
panions in danger bore him through the soli- 
tary woods, in the grey, cold twili ht of morn- 
ing, to a thin but bospitable settlement then 
called the English Neighborhood ; but, on their 
arrival, his dreadful condition so alarmed the 
children of the place, that no house would give 
him shelter. At last a poor and aged wiley 


opened her cabin door, and allowed the weary 


and scorched bearers to lay him on the floor, 
and cover his tortured frame with a blanket. 
Fortunately, in the course of that day, two 
American officers, General Knox and Dr. 
Eustis, passed the vicinity on business; and 
hearing of the case, hastened to visit their 
countryman. The seasonable medical aid of 
the latter sentient soon essentially relieved 
his anguish; and although for a considerable 
riod deprived of vision, he was soon able to 

a removal to Hackensack, to await his 
convalescence. Meantime the Asia had been 
extricated, with great difficulty, from her peril- 
ous situation ; and the bold enterprise that so 
nearly proved her destruction, created such ap- 
prehension and loss of confidence in the ene- 
my, that they slipped their cables, fell down 
the river, and anchored below the city. The 
hopes of the Americans revived in the same 
proportion as those of the British were dis- 
couraged. So obvious, indeed, was the auspi- 
cious influence of this event, that by a resolu- 
tion of Congress passed on the tenth of the 
ensuing October, this “ spirited attempt,” as it 


was ated, of Captain Talbot, was made 
the n of a vote of thanks, and a special 
recommendation of that officer to the com. 
mander-in-chief, besides promoting him to the 
rank of Major. 





DEATH'S JEST BOOK, OR THE FOOL’S TRAGEDY. 

A Review from the Londoa Examiner, of a newly pub. 
lished Dramatic production from the press of Pickering, 
arare, modern revival of the grand imaginative style of 
the old English Dramatists. 


Tue mere title of this dramatic poem recalls a 
play by Webster, or Cyril Tourneur, and its 
contents more vididly reminds us of those great 
writers. But notas animitation. The author 
of this extraordinary production is no imitator. 
He is a man of the most original genius. 
Lawless and unrestrained are his flights of ima- 
gination, his outlines of character careless or 
extravagant, and a madman’s dream not more 
violent or aaypouese than his ideas of a story 
or a plot. et the book is a masterpiece of 
poetry—a perfect study of style for a young 
poet. We will commend it to the best atien- 
tion of the rising generation of genius. It 





gallant leader 


may show the author of the Saints’ Traged 
that strength is not rudeness of writing, ied 
, the author of the Roman that superfluity of 
| words is no help to eloquent expression. It 
is radiant in almost every page with passion, 
| fancy, or thought, set in the most apposite and 
‘exquisite language. We have but to discard, 
in reading it, the hope of any steady interest 
_ of story, or consistent development of charac- 
_ter, and we shall find a most surprising suc- 
‘cession of beautiful passages, unrivalled in 
sentiment and pathos, as well as in terseness, 
| dignity, and picturesque vigor of language ; 
in sublety power of passion, as well as in 
delicacy and strength of imagination ; and as 
perfect and various, in modulation of verse, 
as the airy flights of Fletcher’s or Marlowe's 
mighty line. 
e interrupt ourselves to quote 2 lyric, ex- 
| quisite of the kind as anything we know. 
If thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love and all its sinart, 
Then sleep, dear, sleep; 
And not a sorrow 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 
Lie still and deep, 
Sad soul until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to-morrow, 
In exstern sky. 
Bat wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 
Then die, dear, die ; 
"Tis deeper, sweeter, 
Than on a rose bank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye; 
And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love's stars, thou'lt meet her 
In eastern sky. 

We have condemned the plot, and shall not 
attempt to describe it in any detail. Its foun- 
dation appears to be the fact that a certain 
Duke in Silesia was once stabbed to death 
_ by his court fool; and on this slight basis we 
| have an accumulated superstructure of wick- 

edness, weakness, tenderness, and horror, such 
as Webster, Decker, or Tourneur would have 
rejoiced to raise. The leading idea is that of 
retribution. The Duke has gained his king- 
dom by murder, and becomes himself the vic- 
tim of captivity and treason. Isbrand, one of 
the brothers of his dead wife (whose father’s 
title he had usurped), is the fool of his court, 
hoarding purposes of ve ; Wolfram, 
the other brother, had become his friend with 
the same dark design, but gradually abandons 
it as his affection for the Duke becomes real. 
The Duke is in captivity in E when the 
draina opens, and is rescued by Wolfram ; but 
a difference then arising about a girl, Sibylla, 











with whom both are in love, Wo is slain 





curse which thenceforward pursues 
the murderer. He returns to his kingdom in 
isguise to find his two sons, Adalmar and 
Athulf, grown up respectively to the most 
frightful arg of cracliy and of eng wendy 
both eng: conspiracies against him, lu 
on ed: and Both in love with Amala, 
the daughter of his viceroy, as he and Wolf- 
ram had been with Sibylla. Driven thus from 
his hopes of life to desires beyond the grave, 
he engages an Egyptian slive and necromancer 
to re-animate his dead wife; but Wolfram is 
raised up instead of her, and the Duke's 
torture made complete. Then, maddened by 
rivalry in love, his effeminate son makes an 
attemp to slay himself, which does not suc- 
ceed till afver he bas murdered his brother. 
Isbrand also meets a violent death; Amuala 
dies; Sibylla is taken into Elysium by her 
former lover, Wolfram, now a spirit; and in 
sterner mood, the same aposily spirit returns 
to usher the Duke into his living tomb—the 
condition on which his supernatural comp.ct 
had been made by the necromancer. e 
stage is completely cleared. There are not 
even as few solitary survivors left to bury the 
dead as in the Duchess of Malf. 

But now let us show the reader in what 
noble, thoughtful, and finished verses, these 
mons rous funcies are set forth. Here is the 
soliloquy in which the Duke first meditates the 
murder of his frind: 

Ha! What's this thought, 
Shapeless and shadowy, thit keeps wheeling round, 
Like » dumb creatue that sees coming danger, 
And bre: ke its heart trying in vain to «peak ? 
J knew the moment; "tis 4 dread ul one, 
Which in the life of every one comes once ;* 
When. tor the frighted hesitating soul, 
High heaven and luring sin with promises 
Bid and coatend: oft the filtering spirit, 
O’ereome by the fair taseinating fiznd, 
Gives her eternal heritage of life 
For one cor ss, for one triumphant crime.— 
Pitiful villain! th t dost long to sin. 

And dar’-t not. Shati [ dream my soul is bathing 

je his reviving blood, yet love my right, 
y only he vith. my sote delight on earth, 
Por fear of shadows on « chapel wall 

{n some pale painted Hell? 

.... finsh! How still, how full, how lightly 
T move since this resolve, absut the place, 

Like to «a murder-charged thander cloud 

Lurking about the strrry streets of night, 

Breathiess and masked, 

O’er a still city sleeping by the sea. 


Before this there had been a meeting of 
Woltram and Sibylla, in which their passion is 
avowed, and we have an exquisite picture of 
happy, eager, impatient love :— 


oO : 
This talking ig 9 pitiful invention: 
We'll leave it to the wretched. 


The subsequent dialogue of Wolfram and 
the Duke is also masterly. The Duke bids 
his rival from his path in love, commends him 
to worldlier quests, and throws off his friend- 
ship from him— 

Speak ‘hou no more of love, 

No more of friendship here: the world 1s open: 

I wi-h you life and merriment enoagh 

From wealth and wine, snd all the dingy glory 

Fons my reward those with, whose love-spurned 

earts 

Hunger for gohtin immortality. 

Live long. grow old. and honor crown thy hairs 

Whea they are pale and frosty as thy heart. 


—very fine is that expression—the dingy 
glory. 
But now comes Wolfram’s death. Sibylla 


is left alone; and, mourning her lover, would. 


persuade her senses that he is not dead, but 
rather that he is 
. No more excepted from Eternity. 
Tf he were dead T should tndderd despair. 
Can Nolfram die? Aye, as the sun doth set: 
Ut is the earth that falls away from light ; 
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Fixed in the heavens, although unseen by us, 
The immortal life and tight remains riamphant, 


She will sorrow, therefore, not for his death, 
but for her life; she will not wrong his me- 

by mourning it ; but she will consecrate 
her being 


To tht divinest hope. which none can know of 
Who have not laid their dearest in the grave. 


The simplicity of his language is profoundly 
affecting ; and when the Duke tells them to 


Cover the coffin up. This cold, calm stare 
Upon fawilixe features is most dreadtul, 


we are reminded of the deep sentiment of that 
unrivalled line in Webster, 

Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle. She died young! 
Also very beautiful, and most harmonious in 
verse, is the false friend's after-despair : 

1 have lost that hope, 
For which alone LT lived. Henertorth my days 
Are purpo-eless; there is no reason further 
Woy [I should be, or should let others be; 
No motive more for virtue, for torbear nee, 
Oran,thing that’s good The hourly need, 
And the base bodily cravings, must be now 
The aun of this de erted hunimn engine. 
Good uy be in this work but not for me; 
Gentle and noble hearts, but not for me: 
And huppiness, snd heroism, aod glory, 
And love, bat none for me. Let we then wander 
Ausid their banquets, funerals, sad weddings, 
Like one whose living spirit is Death's Angel. 


When the Duke returns to his dukedom, 
and finds his sons conspiring against him, he 
soliloquizes thus. How the language teens 
with thought! These are the passages that 
remind us most of Cyril Tourneur: 


Rebellion, trea<on, pirricidal daggers ' 
This is the bark of the court dogs. that come 
Weicoming bome their muster. My sens two, 
Even my sons! O net sena, but contracts, 
Beiween my lust and a destroying fiend, 
Written in my dear at blood, whose date ran ont, 
They are become death warrants... . Nature's polluted, 
‘There's min in every seeret corner of her, 
Doing damned wicked deeds ‘Thou art old, world, 
A hocry atheistic murderone star: 
1 wish that thou would’st die, or could’st be slain, 
Hell hearted basturd of the sun. 
(© that the twenty coming yeirs were over ? 
Thev should { be at rest, where ruined arches 
Shut ont the troublesome uoghostly dry; 
And idlers might be sittiog on my tumb, 
‘Telling how I did die, 


He strives in vain to re-assure himself: 


How stringe it is that I can live to diy; 

Nay look like other men, who have been sleeping 
On quiet piitows and not dreamt! Methinks 
The took of the world’s lie. a face made ap 

O'er graves and fiery depths; and nuthing’s true 
But whatis horrible. Lf man could see 

The perils and diseases that he elbows, 

Exch day he walks a mile which catch at him, 
Which tall behind and graze hin as he pisses; 
‘Then would he 1 ow that Life’s single pilgrim, 
Fighting unsrmed amot gst & thousand soldiers. 
It is this infinite invisible 

Which we must learn to know, and yet to scorn, 
And, from tae scorn of that, regard the world 
As from the edge of a far stir. 


Equally vain are the arguments employed 
by his viceroy, the father of Amala; fur when | 
this sensible old man would remind him that, 
the other world has its peace for the most 
wretched, and that the spirit of the wife he 
loved is there awaiting him, we have one of 
the most characteristic bursts in the play—full 
of those thoughts which, as Hamlet so finely 
says, are beyond “ the reaches of our souls.” 

Duke. Is this the silence 
That tcommanded! Fool, thon sty'st a lesson 
Ont of some philosophic pedant’s book. 

{ loved no desolate soul: she was a women, 

Whose spit | knew only through those linbs, 

Those tender members th u do-t d sre despise ; 

Ry whose exhanstiess beanty. infi. ite love, 

Traokless expression only. t did leara 

That there was aught \et view'ess and eternal ; 

Since they contd come from such alone. Where is she? 
Where shal! l ever see her az she was? 

With the sweet smile, she smiled only on me; 

With those eyes full of thoughts. none elxe could see 7 
Where shalt ( meet that brow and lip with mine? 
Henve with thy shadows! But her warm fair body, 
Where's that? There, mouldered to the dust. Old man, 
Tf then dost dare to mock my ears again 

With thy ridieutous, ghostly consolation, 

I'l send thee to the blessings thou dost speak of. 





For a reverse of this picture we turn to the 


—=—=_=—=============_=&[—K—=-=_= 


arguments with which Wolfram’s spirit. would 
draw away to death the living form he loved. 
Wolfr. Lady, you called me. 
Sinyl. I? 
Wolfr. The word was Comfort : 
A name by which the master, whose f am, 
is named by many wise and many wretched. 
Will you with we to the place where sighs are not; 
A shore of blessing, which disease doth vent 
Sea-like, and dashes those whom he would wreck 
Inte the arms of Pesce? Butah! whateay 1? 
You're young and mu-t be merry in the world; 
Have friends to envy lovets to betray you; 
And feed young children with the blood of your heart, 
Till they have sacked up sirength enough to break it. 
Poor woman! Art thou nothing but the straw 
Bearing a heavy poison, and, th it shed, 
Cut down to be stsmped on? But theu'rti’ th’ blade 
The green and milky sun-deceived grass: 
So stand till the scvthe comes, take shine and shower, 
And the wind tell you gently. 


He returns to her earnest bidding in a later 
scene— 


Sibyl. Thon art come to fetch me? 
{tis mdeed a proof cf boundless love, 

‘That then hadst need of me even in thy bliss, 
I go with thee. © Drath! Lam thy friend, 

I struggle net with thee, | love thy state: 
Thou canst be sweet and gentile, be so now; 
And let me pxss praying away into thee, 

As twilight still does into starry night. 

Of the same gentle and exquisite beauty 
are such fancies as where the Egyptian slave 
says of her mi-tress sleeping that she is 

Irying on a garb 

Which she must we'r, soover or Inter, long ; 

"Tis but a warmer lighter death. 
—where the same thought afterwards is re- 
peated in another form ‘by the villain of the 
poem, who speaks of his love for night and 
the soul's solitude 

While half mankind 
Lie quiet in evrth's shade aud rehearse death, 

—where first and second love are compared : 


Oft firat love must perish ; 
Like the poor snow drop, boy ish love of Spring, 
Born pale to die, and strew the ovth of triumph 
Before the imperis! ghowing of the ruse, 
W bose jparsion conquers all. 
—where Sibylla, before her sorrow, is de- 
seribed by the Duke: 
When first I met her in the Fgyptian prison, 
She was the rosy morning of a women ; 
Beauty was r'sing, but the starry grace 
Of a calm childhood might be seen in her. 
—where the girl who captivates the brothers, 
Amala, is described by the one as a 
joyous creature 
Whose life's first leaf is hardly yet uncurled. 
—where, by his more imaginative brother, she 
is spoken of as not alone of all charms com- 
pact, but of beauty still radiating outward ; 
for, 
when she moves, you see, 
Like water from a crystal overfilled 
Frexh beauty tremble out of her and lave 
Her fair sides to the ground 
—and where, in the same descrip‘ion, the 
sperker dwelling on single graces of o‘her 
beauties of the Court to exaggerate her ampler 
perfections, talks of some 
slender hand 
Scen between harp strings gathering music from them. 
This poor Amala is about to be wedded to one 
of the brothers, but her bridesmaids are too 
deeply interpenetrated with the spirit of the 
tragedy to leave her with apy fond illusions of 
happiness. 
Bridesm. Amala. good night: 
Thou'rt happy. In these high delightiul times, 
It does the human heart much good to think 
On deepest woe, which my be waiting for us, 
Masked even in a warringe-hour. . . Take this flower 
from me, 
(A white rose, fitting for a wedding gift), 
And lay it on your pillow. Pray to live 
So fair and innocently ; pray to die, 
Leaf after leaf, so setily. 

Soon the foreshadowed evil comes. She is 
to wed the warrior Adalmar, and the courtier 
Athulf takes poison in de<pair. At this point 
the brothers have a striking encounter. 


Athulf. The cup, 
I've drank myself immortal. 





hat he might still have 
the love of the girl for whose sup- 
a lost love he has taken poison, and that 
is self-inflicted death has but opened fortune 
to his brother : 
—And I am dying like a rat, 

And he shall drink his wine, twenty years hence, 

Beside his cherished wife. and of me 

With a compassionate smile! 

Yet again he is mistaken, and it is not poi- 
son after all. The Egyptian slave knew the 
effeminate youth, and given but a sleeping 
potion. Very striking is this— 

Why, think you that I'd deal a benefit 

So precious to the noble as is denth. 

To such « prorpered dirling of delight 

As he that shivers there ? 

At times, too, this very weakness of spirit is 
made beautiful, as where Athulf tells his 
tempter that all the minutes of his life to come 
are “sands of a great desert,” into which he 
finds himself “ banished brokenhearted.” 

Shakspeare has a fine expression of a man 
worn out with fatigue, that he could snore 

n a flint; but it is hardly finer than Athulf’s 
dantihet of his wild, restless, over active bro- 
ther, Adalmar, that he is “ sore upon a couch.” 
Often, too, in the course of the play, we have 
such touches of grim humor as where Isbrand 
remembers to have seen Adalmar 

scratch out of life 
A blotted Moor. 
—or where he tells his courtier tool: 
To-morrow is the greatest fool I know, 
Excepting those who put their trust in him. 
But where he talks to his fellow-conspirator 
of their plot, Isbrand takes a yet higher flight— 
Now see you how this dragon egg of ours 
Swells with its ripening plot? Methinks I hear 
Snaky rebellion turning restless in it, 
And with its horny jaws serapiog away 
The shell that hides it. 


So in the where he calls ivy “ that 
creeping darkness ;” and speaking of a com- 
pany of immortals, describes them as 

Oak-bound and laurelled heads, each man a country. 

Another fine specimen of these elemental 

thoughts and expressions is where the Egyptian 


slave speaks of 
those 


To whom life is as death to as; who were 

Ere our grey ancestors wrote history ; 

When these our ruined towers were in the rock ; 
And our great forests, which do feed the sea 
With storm-souled fleets, lay im an »cern’s cup; 
When all was seed that now is dust— 


—where the Duke, on the eve of a disastrous 
meeting, finds it 
still and cold, and nothing in the air 

But an old grey twilight, or of eve or murn, 

I know not which, dim as futority, 

And sad and hoary as the ghostly past— 
—where the memory of his captivity breaks 
into that vivid picture of the horse of the 


desert : 
- + thou, coy arrowy 

Startest like sunrise wp, and from thy mane 

Shaking »browd the dews of slumber. boundest 

With «parkling hoof along the -evttered sands 

The bivelong day in liberty and light. 
—where the enthusiast for Roman freedom 
relies on the certainty of retribution : 

lt will come; 

But when, I know not. Liberty, whose shade 

Attends smiles still in patience, and that smile 

Melts tyrants down in tiine— 
~—where Isbrand describes himself to Athulf as 
of a sort not given to affections ; and counsels 
him, if he would wound his foe, to get swords 
that pierce the mind : 





let true hvte 
Leap the flesh wall, or fing his fiery deeds 
Into the soul. . 


—and again, and finally, where Isbrand of 
the banquet, while the eee af Adevetenan te 
coming nigh : 
Why. this is right: while men 
should keep close and warm and thick together, 

Many abreast. Our middie life is broad ; 

But birth and death, the turnstiles that admit us 

On earth and off it, send as, one by one, 

A solitary walk 

Earlier in the drama, the conspirators had 
fitly met and caroused in the churehyard—of 
whose emblems and types of mortality the 
writer is as fond as was ever his immorta 
decessor, the parish clerk of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn. Isbrand is quite at home amid the 
yews and graves, only grieves that the 
oo appear so coy to join their company. 

ut we have not space to quote what we cou 
have wished from this extraordinary scene. 

The reader will have observed throughout 
our extracts the invariably happy use of the 
best phrases ; and often we have that employ- 
ment of words suggesting subtle analogies of 
feeling and thought, painting at once a _— 
and a passion, in whieh Sha re is fond of 
indulging. We eould multiply instances, and 
at least we must give the ingenious one at the 
opening of the poem, where the exultant slave, 
describing the unconscious service done them 
by the Lion in the desert, and the wine obtained 
by his means, exclaims, 


Long live the Lion! we'll drink Ais tawny health. 


Undoubtedly some of the most complete 
and striking passages are placed in the mouth 
of Isbrand. How fine is this where he speaks 
of Falsehood— 

O Lie, O Lie, O lovely lady Lie, 

They told me that thou art the devil’s danghter. 

Then thou art grester than thy father, Lie: 

For while he mopes in Hell, thoa queen’st it bravely, 

Ruling the earth under the name of Truth— 
—how grand the intensity with which he 
breathes out his hatred: 

And, see that Duke! 

My life is bate of him: and, when | tread 

lis neck into the grave, I shall, methinks, 

Fall inte ashes with the mighry joy, 

Or be transformed into a winged star: 

That will be all eterns! heaven distilled 

Down to one thick rich minute. This sounds madly, 

But | am mad when | remember him. 


—and, finer than all, the gloomy and daring 
spirit with which he apostrophizes vengeance 
to sustain his terrible purpose : 

But I will turn my bosem now to thee, 

Brutus, thou saint of the avenger’s order : 

Retresh me with thy spirit, or pour in 

Thy whole greatghust. I-brand, thou tragic fuol, 
Cheer up. Art thou alone? Wuy 80 suouLp BE 

Creators anv Destroyers. 

The whole range of the Elizabethan drama 
has not a finer expression than that—nor in- 
deed does any single work of the period, out of 
Shakspeare, exhibit so many rich and precious 
bars of golden verse, side by side with such 
poverty and misery of character and plot, as 
we have thus drawn out into our page for the 
pleasure of the reader. Nothing can be meaner 
than the design, nothing er than the exe- 
eution. But it has been rather our object to 
show how the writing is in this particular 
instance, to venture upon that general 
critical ground which would take in nearly the 
whole compass of the elder ar drama. 

We must frankly say, in conclusion, that we 
are not acquai with any living author who 
could have written the 8 and 
though the publication is unaceom 
any hint of authorship, we believe 
correct in stating it to be a 
tion of the author of the Bri 


2g as this Fool's 


was then, we be. 


Ha centary r. Beddoes 
lieve, a stodeent at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and a minor), the h Review ventured 
upon a on of fature fame and achieve. 
ment for the writer, which an ill-chosen and jl}. 
directed subsequent career unhay inter- 
cepted and baffted. But in proof of the noble 
natural gifts which suggested such anticipation, 
the tion before us remains ; we mii 
judge to what extent a more steady course and 
— cultivation would have fertilised a soil, 
ich, neglected and uneared for, has thrown 
out such a glorious growth of foliage and fruit 
Tragedy. 


THE VICES OF ENGLISH COMIC LITERATURE. 
[From “Soctan Aspects.” a new Speculative Reform 

Book, written by John Stores &mith, anthor of © Miva- 

beau, a Life History,” and jast published in London.) 
Every one, who observes and reflects at all, 
must have remarked the vast increase of comic 
writings in periodical, magazine, and book. In 
all preceding eras, facetious and eomie eompo- 
sitions constituted a small proportion of the 
publications of the day. They were a whole- 
some spice among other graver labers; an 
amusement to be taken, as a man harassed by 
business seeks relief in an occasional ball or 
opera. And this was, and must ever be, their 
healthy proportion. But now such is not the 
ease; comicalities of all kinds are regarded as 
a staple commodity of popular book-publishers, 
and take their place, equal in numbers and 
quadruple in circulation, with all other depart- 
ments of literature. 

The “ Pickwick Papers” have had an enor 
mous and a pernicious influence on the reading 
eommunity. I do not speak it in any dispa- 
ragement of that most masterly book, or of its 
brilliant and generous author. The fault was 
in the age, and the predisposition of the people. 
There are times when food, highly nutritious 
in itself, through hidden unsoundness in the 
eater, awakens grievous maladies. So with 
Pickwick. It came forth as a true spring from 
the hidden waters of humor, which underlie al! 
things, animate or inanimate ; and as men can- 
not but be captivated with whatever is genuine, 
they went wild in their admiration of it, and its 
author deservedly took his place with Cer- 
vantes, Rabelais, and Richter, as one of the 
master humorists of the world Unfortunately, 
however, it aroused a latent thirst for frivolity 
and light-mindedness, such as none could have 
imagined would ever find even a passing lurk- 
ing-place in the sturdy Saxon character; and 
since then we have had little else than one im- 
mense demand for books professing to be of the 
humorous vein, and a corresponding deluge of 
the most multifarious assortment of comic 
inaniiies ever produced since the invention of 


movable t ; 
and su had been formed 





If the demand 
of the same sterling quality as constituted the 
characteristic of the originator of this taste, the 
prospect might have been brighter; though, 
even then, for unsober writing of any kind, 
however masterly, to have a large territory in 
national literature, augurs little soberness in 
the people. But, unfortunately, that has not 
heen the case, Between the genius of Dickens 
and the shallow, ning flippaneies of his 
thousand and one imitators, there is as glaring 
a differenee as between Richter and a circus 
elown. Dashing off-handness, rattling effron- 
tery, foreed comicality, and an unvaryi 
groundwork of levity, are the chief ts 
in these shoals of popular les. Life is 

rded as a mere mountebank feast, to pro- 





ely e nothing higher or deeper than a pun or & 
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paradox. Good and evil are alike made 

able: fo gee Bae in a garm eet 
udicfous. t' r, the i 
eat dranton rake—the 


distorted till a femaunerative number are led to 


smile. 

This element is by no means confined to its 

most natural province of tales and sketches. 

in its more undisgaised phases it is 
beginning to pall, and, consequently to wane. 
It impregnated works not professedly co- 
mic, and rules over provinces one would have 
imagined to be safe from such pollution. It 
has entered into the highest walks of literature, 
into the region of present human history, which 
is travel, and into past records, which is history 

per. Herodotus travelled into Egypt, im- 
pressed with the dignity of his errand and the 
sacredness of his self-appointed mission. Our 
deeade furnishes us with numerous instances 
of the precise converse to Herodotus. We 
have innumerable instances of men of intellect 
setting forth to explore’ foreign countries with 
the predetermination to write a facetious record 
of their experiences. One of the chief minds 
of the time has even se fallen ; a mind which, 
in other provinces, has wen fer itself, it weuld 
appear, a lasting standing in the classics of our 
land. We find him setting forth upon a voy- 
age to Egypt, Greece, and Palestine, with a 

reconcerted design of a comic recital of his 
mpressions and adventures. Let them be 
what they might, a comic volume is definitively 
understood to be the certain result. One 
would have imagined that a frame of mind 
more of the Herodotus vein was alone adapted 
to such a tour. True, that the forced senti- 
mentality of affected tourists demanded casti 
tion; true, that they were sickly and absurd ; 
but it is infinitely butter that a man, before 
visiting such places, should force himself into 
an atmosphere of unnatural romantic serious- 
ness, than force himself into an also equally 
unnatural spirit of universal levity. The strain 
of mind which could lead a man, when stand- 
ing in Athens, amid its venerable relics, to have 
no thought more in unison with the associa- 
tions it should enkindle than a little badinage 
about fleas abounding, and Turkish Zuleikas 
taking Morrison’s pills, and when upon the great 
pyramid to entertain eq elevated thoughts 
—is a strain of mind to be viewed with sorrow- 
ful regret; the more so, as it existed not 
in any mere facetious hack, but in a high- 
hearted, brave, and generous man. 

Nor is this the worst; we have another 
literator actually selecting, as his share in the 
mighty achievements to be accomplished by 
the poet. the compilation of a “ Comic History 
of England,” in two considerable volumes. 


Not a humorous, bona performance, as such 


rary clique, faraishes us with! A friend of 
ours, a stern old Covenanter, who re, this 
day of infidelity, as he justly calls it, with a 
grim contempt, on stumbling upon that work in 
a publisher’s shop, not long ago, turned to the 
shopman with question, “ And when, sir, 
will ye bring out the Comic Bible?” The 
reproof was but not by any means too 
severe; and the speech lies here recorded as a 
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FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


with Colonel Stone) of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, and intimately associated with the literary 
interests of the day, from his position ae a jour- 


last week, at the age of forty seven. Ill health 
had compelled his retirement from an active news- 
paper life some months since. He had been 
twenty yearsconnected with the New York Press, 
for the most of the time with the Commercial. 
He was brother to the distinguished painter, and 
related by marriage to the gifted theatrical family 
of the Fishers. Within a certain walk of litera- 
ture and political discussion, Mr. Inman possessed 


careful and moderate. 


ability than the public has suspected. On one 
occasion, we remember, he wrote an entire num- 


and selection from his writings. 


by our citizens. 


elass, Messrs. May and Kyle, have been busy in 
town, enjoying such scenes as their pencils could 
create, aided by the pen of that “glorious old 
dreamer,” John Bunyan. The story of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, on some thousands of feet of can- 
vas, is a novelty which should prove attractive. 

















preparations are in progress for its exhibition early 
in October. Besides the designs for the work by 
the artists above named, the services of Darley, 
Church, Cropsey, Duggan, and Dallas, have been 
secured, and Huntington has kindly offered the use 
of his celebrated pictures, an array of names which 
creates a lively interest for the appearance of the 
panorama, and seems a safe guarantee of its suc- 
cess. 

The reception of Jenny Lind by the sovereign 
people on Sunday, at the arrival of tle Atlantic, 
was an American prolongation (with the implied 
additions) of the European furore which attended 
her movements down to her smuggled exit to the 
steamer at Liverpool. Mr. Barnum emerging 
from Canal street on the box of the carriage con- 
taining Jenny Lind on a back seat, half smothered 
in flowers, from the crowd, was a Napoleonic tri- 
umph. The sayings of Jenny at sight of the flag 
and the bay were all that the most exacting penny- 
a-liners could have expected. The finale of the 
twenty-four hours in the serenade of the Musical 


;| Fand, wound up to a sublime pitch of enthusiasm 


at the tapping of the fair Jenny’s fingers to Yankee 
Doodle, with the audience of thousands about, re- 
mains a thing not to be forgotten. Now for the 
concerts and the song from the committee. It is 
intimated that the “ Nightingale” will appear im- 
mediately before the completion of the Hall, pro- 
bably at Castle Garden, and apropos to the “ best 
song writer,” Messrs. Appleton advertise “ Bar- 
wum’s Parnassus, being Confidential Disclosures 
of the Prize Committee on the Jenny Lind Song, 
with specimens of the ieading American poets in 
the happiest effulgence of their genius, and respect- 
fully dedicated to the American Eagle '” 





The Theatrical Event of the past week was the 


Joun Inman, late editor (and former associate 


nalist, and for many years confidential “ reader” of 
the Messrs. Harper, died in this city on Friday of 


great tact and unremitting industry. His style was 
A collection from his 
writings would probably show a greater range of 


ber of the Columbian Magazine, tales, poems, 
sketches, essays, critiques, &c. We trust to see 
from the press of the Harpers a suitable monument 
to his memory, in an adequately prepared memoir | the name of liberty, would never have occurred. 


; 
arrival of Miss Cusuman, to which incident parti- 
cular point was imparted by her appearanee at 
Niblo’s on Friday evening, having played in Liver- 
pool the night before her departure ; so that the 
Allantic is little more than a bridge, on which the 
traveller appears at one moment at one end, at an- 
other moment at the other end. The audience 
was large : crowding every part of the house ; and 
compelling the curious to perch on chair-tops for a 
view of the stage. Miss Cusnman was warmly 
welcomed, and played her well-known chief part 
of “ Meg Merrilies,” with her accustomed origi- 
nality and power.” ' 

In the late revolations in Europe, says the 
Courier and Enquirer, in an article on Mr. 
Mann’s Diplomatic Mission to Switzerland, our 
representatives were constantly applied to by pub- 
lic men for advice and assistance; and, to our 
shame, at least four fifths of these repre:entatives 
were incapable of giving either with effect, on ac- 
count of their ignorance of the language, the cha- 
racter, and the wants of the people. There is 
every reason to believe that, if the United States of 
America had been properly represented by proper 
men in Europe, for the last three years, many an 
excess and many a blunder, which now disgrace 


Our counsels would have proved invaluable had 


Mr. James the novelist, who, since his arrival | they been as freely and wisely rendered as they 
in America, has taken up his residence in the vici- | were promptly and deferentially solicited. 

nity of this city, is about to appear before the 
public in a new light. He will, we understand, | fic convention the other day, that the stone of 
commence immediately a course of six lectures| which the Washington monument is built, is 
on “ the History of Civilizat:on”—a subject which | among the poorest building material to be found 
will demand a philosophic treatment, while it will | in the United States, that it sustains a pressure of 
admit the distinguished author’s happiest powers | only about two thousand pounds to the square 
of expression in picturesque detail. These lectures | inch, marble sustaining nine thousand pounds, and 
are new, and will be delivered for the first time in | that if carried to the projected height, it will fall by 
this city. They will be listened to with interest |its own weight. This, adds the Evening Post, 


Professor W. R. Johnson stated, at the scienti- 


will be good news to all those who see in the de- 


During the past summer, while many of our | sign of the monument, one of the most outrageous 
artists have been pursuing their “ pleasant toil,” 


a | sketching in the country, two of that hard-working | long-suffering people. 


violations of good taste that was ever put upon a 


We learn that it is now so nearly completed, that | 


The Massachusetts Quarterly Review, it is 


stated, has been discontinued for lack of support. 


It was an able production, and some of its vigor, 


without its ultraism, would be a desirable legacy 
for many of its survivers. The pros and cons of 


the conservative and reformer are thus summed up 
on the occasion, by Mr. Raymond, in the Courier: 
—* A strong, wild, reckless reformer, who deluges 
the public with his complaints of all existing ‘ar- 
rangements, and with demands for a reconstruc- 
tion of everything, if he could always obtain the 
public ear, and enlist the public attention, would 
soon turn seciety topsy-turvy. His logic or his 
rhetoric would be too strong for the public mind. 
But men do not like to be troubled with such in- 
cessant exhortations. They do not |.ke the labor 
of thinking over all these matters, and listening to 
these complaints: so, after finding out what he is 
driving at, they quietly and gradually let him drop. 
They stop buying his magazine or his books ; and 
as he cannot print them gratis, and would find it 
useless to print without readers, his enterprise fails, 
and his operations cease. It is thus that society 
defends itself against much of the reforming inno- 
vation of the day. But, on the other hand, when 
men thus refuse to read everything except what 
echoes their own sentiments, they cease to grow 
wiser. It does a man no good to read simply his 
own notions, or to listen to his own opinions ;—he 
acquires by it no wider views, no more accurate 
knowledge. He does not learn to compare his 
opinions with those of others, or to detect the 
grounds of their soundness or their errors. It 
might not be quite safe for everybody to read every- 
thing —for many men, by such a process, would 
simply become unable to hold any opinions at all. 
But men who are in the habit of thinking, and who 
have any fixed principles to guide their 4s 
should never confine their reading to books which 
express simply their own sentiments. They will 
+ become thereby conceited, obstinate, and 
weak.” 


The editorial correspondent of the Christian 











Enquirer furnishes a few paragraphs on the 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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house, Iranistan, and on the personal philosuphy vf | correspondence of the Mirrer on the new publi- 
the just now most observed man of theday—P. T. | cation of a new edition of “ Godolphin,” “ is that 
orl called Ska TL te coral lnctcinad ‘posttly eebbenilte tate allt te 
ex t culture; whilst, i rt) usual | ness and w wi » is totally fuiled in his 
churlish notice to wayfazers to keep out of the way, | life's suhilennaiitiiail dutinctien Trae, there 
a very hospitable invitation salutes the stranger, | is oceasional incense offered to his by-gone legis- 
and invites him to walk about at his pleasure, if he | lative celebrity, in the dedication to him as framer 
will only let things alone. From the dome of the | of the Dramatie Authors’ Copyright Bill, of Jer- 
house, ‘ — poate A ere from a awn ‘ Catspaw ’ and the like; but he isas much 
series of windows, ights of w are 80 | furgotten as though he had never been in Parlia- 
arranged as to produce very singular optical | ment, and with all the vacancies that are every 
effects. A blue-tinted glass gave to the exuverant | day occurring everywhere, one never hears of this 
summer landscape the effect of mid-winter—the | brilliant and aecomplished man being asked to 
green grass seeming to be stiff with frost, and the | offer him-elf for any place, though at one tume he 
streets crisp with snow. Barnum is very hospita- | was of sufficient parliamentary importance to offi- 
ble, and in Bridgeport does the part of a generous, | ciate as pol.tical godfather to D' Israeli ; and to do 
public-spirited citizen. If as a caterer to the pub- | Sir Edward's prescience justice, he predicted great 
lic appetite for amusement, he sometimes strains a | things io the New Monthly (of which he was then 
point, we must remember that our politicians carry | the radical editor) of the ‘ Wondrous Boy,’ whose 
out the doctrine of availability further and less in- |‘ Alroy’ was then astonishing the leges. If it 
nocently than this Napoleon of showmen. He is | were not for his late unlucky declaration of want 
no martyr to any theoretic standard, but has a | of faith in the vitality and progressiveneas of Free 
modest respect for publie opinion. If our people | Trade principles, Bulwer might have been invited 
really loved to see literary antiquities, or natural | to represent the metropol.tan borough of Lam- 
curiosities, Barnum would quit his search for Little | beth, which last week elected a Mr. Williams, a 
men, fat women, mammoth bull frogs, monster | very differeat kind of person ” 
whales, and nondescript horses, and set up an| A Frankfort journal states that the colossal 
establi-hment that would rival the British Museum, | statue of Bavaria, by Schwanthaler, which is to 
or the Surrey Gardens. His talk is very amusing, | be placed on the bill of Scuddling, surpasses, in 
prot pee 8 ns = 4 my a ne pay A | - gigantic ace - the yy of the ae 
could add a new chapter to La Bruyére, or Roche- | derns. It will have to be removed in pieces from 
Saaee i. oy sear om of our poms \ as the ronnesy whem it Moe to its place at destina- 
nature. He understands certain organs rother | tion, and each piece will require sixteen horses to 
Jonathan wonderfully well, and ie found, more- | draw it. ‘The nen toes pe each half a metre in 
over, that Father Bull is const.tuted pretty much | length. In the head two persons could danee a 
like ~ enterprising re Pau “ore that be- polka very conveniently, wile the nose might 
gan their ca:eer in Broadway, have found very ludge the musician. ‘The thickness of the robe— 
hearty admirers in the palace of St. James, and wh.ch forms a rich drapery descending to the 
= - psig f England.” r oa ancles—is about six inches, and a certs 
ready, writes the Paris correspondent of the at the bottom about two hund metres. ‘T 
Loudon Literary Gazette, is the full effect of the | crown of Victory which the figure holds in her 
new law on the Press beginning to make it-elf felt, | hands weighs one hundred quintals (a quiotal is a 
although it has unly beea in operation a very few , hundred weight). 
days. A semi-|,terary, semi-quizzical weekly pub- | The reviving taste for costly jewelry is noticed 
lication, called La Silhouette, has had theextreme by the Londan correspondent of the Liverpool 
good luck, by neglecting to have its sheets duly | Albion, on a visit to aue of its fashionable pur- 
stamped, to incur penalties to the tune of 6000/. veyors:—* While looking in at the ectablichineot 
sterling,—not a farthing less. Being a non-pol.ti- | of the manufacturer, Mr. Hancock, of Bruton 
cal and very harmless journal, it thought that it | strect, late of Storr and Mortimer’s, your Cor- 
mens not get ne put Fr srt pene, pub- | Rap 5 any up some oeenaieees informa- 
piecemeal in the fewilleton form. Judge, | tion of a kind that dvesn’t usually fiud its way into 
ea of the dismay me ictus Ro tg oe | the mare columns of The Albion, and which 
and proprietors were plunged, when the tax-ollice may be of no small iuterest to some of your more 
on panes a“ ag pseees ” for six thousand | susceptible readers ; viz. diamands a up, and 
pounds penaity. The immediate annihlation of , going up prodigiously. Huncock showed the 
the journal was, of course, the consequence. Other | aA a 5 of ie, price £6,000, that would 
eran a manager Phat eo Pye aig wen are | not have brought w.thin a third of that amount 
also in the agony of death ; and a whole host of | two years ago. So with pearls and all other pre- 
scientific periodicals, deeming it impossible to live cious stones ; and the taste in setting is coomine 
under the law, have “ not stood on the order of | correspondently extravagunt ; and the desire for 
their going, but gone at once.” As fur the politi- | out-ot-the-way bijouterie not less so, black pearls 
cal papers, they are bearing up as well as they and diamonds included, Black, you exclaim ! 
aly Sostened lok Golgi amet toh. (Wee eee ee ee kate Ge 
ety, are trying to bribe the public to subscribe by rough diamond, about the size and color of a 
offering by wholesale what they call “ premiums | small ebony marble, of the value in that state of 
of books ;” and the third be t, never very stout on | £50! and of the worth of black pearls you may 
their leg+, are turning their faces to the wall, as | judge, when to one necklace composed of them 
the preliminary to giving up the ghost as de- | thee is a diamond pendant, and that only straw 
cently as possible The poor provincial journals | colored, price £500. The money value of the 
are, rye oag . the sah Ren plight,—they | stock of this kind is perfectly incredible, consider- 
are literally dropping o ike rotten sheep. | ing the almost microscopic space it occupies, a 
The extra stamp placed on journals which oe single case exceeding £50,000 ata 
lish romances in their feuilletuns is making news- | costly articles, but more especially in the dressing- 





paper proprietors exercise all their ingenuity to | case line, are chiefly for the Russian nobility, | 


evade it, without letting their readers perceive it. | whose appreciation of such matters is mainly 
Thus some of them give biographies, couched in | guided by the immensity of pecuniary outlay in 
as dramatic a form as poasible ; others give travels ; | their acquisition. Hence it is not unusual for a 
others fall back on reviews, written in sprightly | Russian prince to give £1200, and even £2000, for 
style ; some give the text of popular comed.es, and | a dressing-case, which, to be sure, when opened 
so on. But sooner or later this supercherie will | out, makes a whole toilet service, covering a large 
be seen through ; and it will remain to be ascer- | table, and the phiz of the Tartan Adonis is re- 
tained whether that somewhat cross and always | flected to a hair, a thousand times over, in bur- 
very exacting animal, the subscriber, will be con- | nished silver, and erystal, and gold. Hancock is 
tent at being deprived of his usual daily feed of | purveyor of the.e and the like commod.ties to the 
ivashy romanee. court of St. Petersburgh, and hence he was se- 

How strange a destiny, remarks the London |lected by Prince Demidoff to manufacture the 
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sumptuous silver mess-box that perronage |ate! 

ted to the Hon. Colonel Maule, of the 794, 
nders, wiles t of civilities 
received from the officers while at Gibraltar. 
Don Offs and Ons, and Ouskys, and Pouskys, and 
Wowskys may be encountered by the dozen at 
Bruton street, and you may the tariff 
of all the treasures of vertu throughout Eurvye, 
from the toe of the last statue dug up at Hercula- 
neum, to the Cabul Mountain of Light, with the 
sight whereof her Majesty now tegales her Wind- 
sor guests after dinner occasionally. It appears 
that its value has been even understated, or rather 
the value of the set of diamonds whereof the 
Mountain forms the centre of three ; for it seems 
that the brilliant on either side of it is woith 
£10,000. Lord Normanby is the authority for 
the accuracy of this appraisement, and a more 
learned connoisseur than Constantine in such mat- 
ters dvesn't live, though even he shrinks fiom 
computing the worth of the ‘ Mountain’ as some- 
thing too staggeringly stupendous for the pe- 
euniary comprehension of Englishmen.” 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


i> A liberal price will be given for Nos. 14}, 
143, 148, 154, 156, and 158 of the Literary W orld, 
if seut immediately to this office. 

Our Subseribers who are in receipt of bills for the 
Literary World, will do us a favor by attending to 
the demand w.th as little delay as possible. 

*,.* The Seventu Vonvme of the Lrirerary 
Woritp commeuced wah Number 179. Sub- 
sciibers wishing to receive the work from the 
commencement should order immediately. 

WF Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 
our authorized Agent for Great Britam. 








LITCRARY INTELLIGLNCS. 

Mr Hows, the accomplished dramatic eritic of 
the Albion, has retired from that yournal, to which 
he has contnbuted ove of its must attractive por- 
tions for seven years, to re-appear agaia, however, 
immediately in his old Lterary circles as a leading 
writer in “ Figaro; or, Curbyn’s Chronicle of 
Amu-ements,” a new weekly journal in which he 
maintains an independent and unrestricted position. 
His evntribut.ons to the first number are maiked 
by his well ki own zeal and fidelity in behalf of the 
better interests of the drama, and the :emainder of 
the new journal has variety with the latest news. 

The twelfth and concluding number of the Mas- 
sachusetts Quarterly Review is published to-day by 
Coolidge & Wiley. ‘This work has been under 
the ed.torial charge uf the Rev. Theodore Parker, 
who says, in his farewell to his readers, that the 
work “has never become what its projector 
designed that it should be ;” and he expresses a 
hope that “some new jeurnal will presently be 
started here, in the heart of New England, in a 
more popular form, which will promote the great 
ideas of our times, by giving them an expressivn in 
literature, and so help them to a permanent organ- 
nization in the Lfe of maokiud."—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

Butwer commences in the September Black- 
wood, a new terial story: “ My Lite; or Varieties 
in English Life, by Pisistratas, Jr.,” a sequel to the 
Caxtons. 

The National Temperance Offering, and Sons 
and Daughters of Temperance Gilt, ed.ted by S. F. 
Cary,—a holiday presentation-book for 1851—is 
now ready by R. Vandien. It contains 16 illus- 
trations un steel, engraved by Sartain, Sadd, and 


, Doney, from portraits and designs by Root, Brady, 


and Matteson. Among the portraits are Father 
Mathew, Horace Greeley, Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
and the Editor. 

Mr. Sampson Low, Jr., of London, the son of 
the publisher we presume, is the author of a new, 
usefal publication—the most comprebentive work 
of its class—on the Charitable Institutions of 
London, Benevolent, Educational, and Religious. 
The tumber of these active and permanent, apart 
from local charit.es, is etated by Mr. Low at tour 
huudred and ninety-one. 
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Linvsay & Braxiston, Phila., have in prepara- 
tion, to be ready this month,—The Women of the 
Old and New Testament, with illustrations, 1 vol. 
12mo. The American Female Poets, 1 vol. 8vo. 
The British Female Poets, 1 vol. 8vo. The 
Broken Bracelet, and other Poems, by Mrs. Esling. 
Scenes in the Life of Our Saviour, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Treasured Thoughts from Favorite Authors, ar- 
ranged by Miss Caroline May. Scriptural Quo- 
tations in Poetry and Prose, by the Rev. H. Hast- 
ings Weld. 
LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 

STATES FROM THE 214TH OF AUG, TO SEPT. 6. 


Abbott (Jacob).—The History of Darius the Great. 1 
vol. :2mo F 286 (Harper & Bros.) 

Alexander (J. A.)—The Psaims; ‘Translated and Ex- 
ained. Vol. 2, 12mv. pp 349 (Baker & Scribner). 
Avimal Life, Curiosities of, as Developed by the Recent 
Discoveries of the Microscope. 12mo. pp. 188 (Lane & 

Scott). 

Baker Uiarah).—Christian Effort; or, the Duty of Indi- 
vidual Labor for the Salvation of Souls. 18mo. pp 271 
(Lane & Scott). 

Bell (Wm. Martin).—Julia Howard: a Romance. 1 vol. 
Svo. pp 113 (Harper & Bros ) 

Carlyle (Thomas).— Latter Day Pamphlets. No. VIIL— 
Jesuitism. (Harper & Bros.) 

Carpenter (M. T.\—Memuries of the Past. Poems. 12mo. 
(Baker & Scribner). 

Cicero (M. Tullias).~—Orations; with Notes. By E. A. 
Johnson. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 459 (D Appleton & Co.) 

Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering. 
Edited by Oliver Byrne. No. 16, pp. 43 (D. Appleton 
& Uo) 

Dublin University Magazine. No. 212, August, 1850. 
(Dexter & Brother.) 


Everett (Edward) —Orations and Speeches on various 
occasions. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1342 (Boston: Little and 
Brown). 

Gerhard dow, W., M.D.)—The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 
Treatment of the Disenses of the Chest. 1 vul. 8vo. 
pp. 351 (Phila.: Barrington & Hiswell). 

Hail (A.)—The Literary Reader, for Academies and High | 
Schvols, I vol, mo. pp. 408 (Boston: J.P. Jewett | 
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Hines (Rev Gustavas)—A Voyage Round the World,with | 
a History of the Oregon Mission: and Notes of several | 
Years’ ce on the Plains, &c. I2mo. pp. 437 | 
(Buifulo: George H. Derby & Co.) 

Iconographic Encyclopedia. Part XI. (Rudolph Gar- | 
rigue.) j 

Jewish Nation; containing an Account of their Manner 
and Customs, &c. With Engravings. Il2mo. pp. 416 
(Lane & Scott). 

Lodge (Edmund) —Portraits of Illustrious Personages of | 
Great Britain. 1 vol. L2mo. pp. 30> (London, H. G. | 
Bohn; N. Y., Bangs, Brother & Co., Agents). 

March (Charlies W.)—Reminiscences of Congress. 12mo. 
pp. 295 (Baker & Scribner). | 

Methodist Almanac for i851. 12mo. pp. 60 (Lane and 

| 


Scott). | 

Nicholson (Geo. W. 8.)—Poems of the Heart. I vol. 
i2ino. pp. 120 (Phila.: G. 8. Appleton). 

Simms (W. G.—The Lily aad Totem; or, the Huguenots 
in Florida: a Series of Sketches, picturesque and his- 
torical, of the Colonies of Coligni, in North America, 
15i2—1570. I2mo. pp. 470 (Baker & Scribuer). 

Smith (Geo.)—The Hebrew People; or, the —— and 
Religion of the Israelites from the Origin of the Nation 
to the Time of Christ. 8vo. pp. 6:4 (Lane & Scott). 

Smith (Rev. D.)—Anecdotes and Illustrations of the 


' 
| 


Christian Ministry. Compiled by Rev. Daniel Smith. | 


18mo. pp. 488 (Lane & Scott). 


Sweetser (Win, M.D.)—Mental Hygiene; or, an Exami-— 


nation of the Intellect and Pissions, 2d ed., enlarged, 
1 vol, 12me. pp. 390 (G. P. Putnam). 

French (Richard C.)—The Star of the Wise Men: being 
a Commentary on the Second Chapter of St. Matthew. 
1 vol. L2mo. pp. 116 (Phila.: H. Hooker). 

Vee Review. July, 1850. Pp. 154 (L. Scott & 


.) 
Willoughby (Lady). —Passages from the Diary of—from 
bm td London Edition. i2mo. pp. 193 (A. 8. Barnes & 


0.) 

Wise (Rev. D.)—Bridal Greetings: a Marriage Gift. 
24mo., pp 160 (Lane & Scott.) 

Works of Horace. ‘Translated vy C.Smart, A.M. 1 vol. 
12mo., pp. 325 (London: H. G. Boun; New York: 
Bangs, Brother & Co., Agents.) 

Wynne (James, M.D.)—Lives of Eminent Literary and 
Scientific Men of America. 1 vol. l2mo pp. 356 (D. 
Appleton & Co) 

Younger (J.)—The Light of the Week ; or, the Temporal 
Advantages of the Sabbath. 18mo. pp. 96 (E. H. 
Fletcher.) 
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On no previous revision of this work has the author 
bestowed more cure than on the present, it having been 
suljected to an entire scrutiny, not only as regards the iim- 

| portant matters of which it treats, but also the Janguage in 
| which they are conveyed ; and on no former occasion has 
| he felt as satisfied with his endeavors to have the work on 
| a level with the existing state of the science. Perhaps at 
| no time in the history of physiology have observers been 
| more numerous, energetic, and discriminating than within 
| the last few years. Many modifications of fact and infer- 
| enee have consequently taken plice, which it has been 
necessary for the author to record, and to express his views 
in relation thereto. On the whole subject of physiology 
proper, as it applies to the functions executed by the differ- 
ent organs, the present edition, the author flatiers himself, 
will therefore be found to contiin the views of the most 
distinguished physiologists of all periods. 

The tof additional matier contuined in this edition 
may be estimated from the fact that the list of authors re- 
ferred to io its preparation alone extends over nine large 
and closely-printed pxges, The number of illustrations has 
been largely i creased, the present edition containing four 
huodred and seventy four, while the last had bat three 
huodred and sixty-eight; while, in addition w this, many 
n wand superior wovdcuts have been substituted for those 
which were not deemed sufficiently accurate or satisfac 





been improved in every respect, and the whole is confi 
dently presented as worthy the great and continued favo: 
which this work has so loug received from the 


tory. The mechanical execution of the work has also 





THE GREAT WORK ON 


CALIFORNIA, 
BY REV. WALTER COLTON, U.S.N. 


LATE ALCALDE AT MONTEREY. 





Tuts work gives a graphic view of ‘“alifornia and its 
inhabitants, from the time the U.S. Flag was raised at 
Monterey to the brevking out of the gold discovery, witha 
fall account of the author's experience as Alcalde, and his 
observations upon the Gold Mines and the trails of the 
Gold Diggers. 


THE WORK IS EMBELLISHED WITH 


SEVERAL BEAUTIFULLY TINTED ENGRAVINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA SCENES, 


AND WELL EXECUTED PORTRAITS UPON STEEL OF 


CAPTAIN SUTTER, 

HON. THOMAS O. LARKIN, 
JACOB R. SNYDER, Esq., 
HON. J.C FREMONT, 
HON. G. W. WRIGHT, 
HON. W. M. GWIN. 


Together with the fac simile signatures of the signers of 
the Californian Constitution, and 


A FULL MAP OF 


SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 
Just Published by 


A.S. BARNES & Co., 
51 JOHN STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Third edition of 


REV. WALTER COLTON’S 
DECK AND PORT, 


Second edition of 


LADY WILLOUGHBY, 
A Domestic Diary 


OF A WIFE AND MOTHER IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
ae THE TIME OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 
s7 ut 


North British Review. 


CONTENTS OF No. XXVI. 
For August, 1850. 


L—The Scottish Universities. 
1J.—Pendennis—The Literary Profession. 
Ill.—The English Language. 
1V.—Messrs Stephenson & Fairbairn’s Tubular Bridges. 
V.—The Liberties of the Gailican Church. 
ViL.—Wordsworth. 
Vil.—The Method of the Divine Government. 
VIfl.—In Memoriam. 
1X.—Trial of Professor John W. Webster. 
X.—Christianity in India. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, 79 Fulton St., N. Y. 














THE DUBLIN 


UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
AUGUST.—No. CCXII. 


CONTENTS. 


1. The Gifts of Science to Art. 2. Scenes from an Ar- 
tist’s Life in Paris, February, 1349. 3. Aischylus. 4. The 
Mysterious Compact. Part If. Conclusion. 5. Maurice 
Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. Chip. 1X.—A Serape and 
its Consequences. Chip X.—An Aristocratic Republican, 
Chap. Xi.—* The Passage of the Rhine.” 6. Glenguriffe. 
By John Anster, L.L D. 7. Our Portrait Gallery, No LIX. 
—Lord Gough. With an Etching. 8 Latter-day Poets, 
9 Andrew Carson's Money: aStory of Goid. 10 houghts 
in the Woodlands. By Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 11. Ho- 
race to Aristius Fuseus. (2. Summer Pastime. 13. Sirr’s 


profession, | Vey!09- 
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A MOTHER’S PRESENT FOR HER CHILD! 


In Numbers at 64 Cents, and Parts at Twenty-five Cents ; every Number Lilustrated with Four, and every 
Part with Sixteen beautiful 


Steel Engravings. 


Scripture History forthe Young. 


By FREDERICK BAMBRIDGE. 

The necessity of training up a child in the way he should go has ever been evident to thinking and careful parents 
and teachers, and perhaps nothing better could be devised for that purpose than to direct his attention, by means of 
pictorial ilustrations, to the works of the Creator as detailed in Holy Writ. In the above history, therefore, an en- 
deavor has been made to select the most striking passages of Scripture—to explain them in easy language, and to 
impress them on the infant mind by the aid of art. 


Dies Wert ist auch in deutscher Sprache zu haben. 
ANOTHER CHEAP WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Publishing in Numbers Weekly, only Three Cents each, 


Uniform with Don Quixote, 


THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON; 


WITH AN APPENDIX, 
GIVING A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE TRANSPORTATION OF HIS REMAINS, AND ALL THE CEREMONIES 
CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


Evitepv py R. H. HORNE. 
EMBELLISHED WITH MANY HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


FROM DESIGNS BY HORACE VERNET, RAFFET, J. GILBERT, ETC. 
The History now offered to the public is built up and composed from the same original authorities as those con- 


sulted by previous historians and biographers ; with the assistance also of the substantive works of the latter, and of 
all important works since published, or now in coarse of publication. 


TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & CO., Pustisners, 46 Vesey street, New York. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. sT It 


NEW WORKS TELESCOPE FOR SALE, 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF SUITED FOR 








JULY. 4 
arte HIGH SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat os 


ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. ‘*.4 Companion to the Ves 
tiges of Oreation.” 


PRIVATE USE. 


Il. 

1L oO RD: A 1. 3 vols, of the Lond N Achromatic Telescope, 2} inch object glass, hy 
ie ene Pie wong 25 Prve~ a Paes A Marratt of London, with Celestial Powers of 55, 95, 
135, and 200 diameters, and a Varying ‘Terrestrial from 50 


Il. to 100 diameters. A small Finder attached—stiffening 
THE NAG'S HEAD; or, Two Months among the | rods and rackwork, with a brass stand. The celestial 


“Bankers.” A Story of American Life at the Sea- | powers have each a protecting sun-glass, ‘he whole 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts, packs in a mahogany case. It has been used very litle, 
IV. -“» warranted perfect, and is offered for sale because 
: q j of the party having ordered a still largerone by the same 
an tm he Oke te maker. Price $150. ‘The ordinary cost for importing 
Author of “Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. _ | 8¢¢4 an instrament would be about $250. 
v. The gentleman owning the above will shortly leave for 
WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By | Europe. His address may be obtained of 
je Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, " 
po tm ng ere vols. complete in one, p 3 GEO. P. PUTNAM, 
s7 It 155 Broadway. 


PBayward’s Faust. 





vi. 

THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready. 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 

vil. 

THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 

ritioas, Ghosts, &e. By Augustine Calmet. With 


Lat a te Oe te ast Guam“ 'TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


complete in one. 
vit. Doston, 
DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 


under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiang,” “ Wilson's Miscellanies,” &c. 1 vol. 


Have nearly ready a New Edition of 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 


Goethe's Faust. 


TRANSLATED 


ane © HAYWARD. 


Ix. 
MISS LESLIE'S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
plete Directi for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” Ith 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 


A. HART (cate Carey ayp Harr), 
y6 tf Publisher, Philadelphia. 
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LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Publish this month: 


1. 
THE WOMEN OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 


With 12 Iliustrations by Gihon, from Original Designs, 
One volume }2imo., cloth gilt. 


2. 
THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS. 


With [2 Ulustrations on Steel. 
One volume octavo, in elegant bindings. 


3. 
THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS. 
With 12 Illustrations on Steel. 
One volume octavo, in elegant bindings. 


4. 
THE BROKEN BRACELET AND 
OTiER POEMS. 
By MRS. ESLING, 
Late Miss Waterman, of Philadelphia. 


Nearly Ready, 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR. 


With 12 Illustrations by Gihon from Original Designs. 
One volume 12mo. 


TREASURED THOUGHTS 
FAVORITE AUTHORS. 
Arranoep sy MISS CAROLINE MAY, of New York. 


SCRIPTURAL QUOTATIONS 
IN POETRY AND PROSE. 


By tue Rev. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
N. W. corner Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
s7 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW WORKS 


Just Published by 


Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


EBERLE & MITCHELL ON CHILDREN. 
—A Treatise on the Diseases and Physical Education 
of Children, by John Eberle, M D., late Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Nansyivania 
University, &c, &c., 4th edition, with notes, and 
large additions, 7 Thomas D Mitchell, A.M..M.D., 
Professor of the ‘Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
the Philedelphia College of Medicine, formeriy Pro 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in he Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, Professor of Chemistry and Materia Me- 
dica in Lexington, Ky, &c., &c. 

MITCHELL’S MATERIA MEDICA AND 
Therapeutics. 1 vol. 8vo. 

RECORDS OF A TOURIST, by Charles Lan- 
man. 1 vol. [2mo. 

THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 
By Edward Hazen, A.M. 12mo. 

TRACY’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
18mo. 

TRACY’S SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 
Arithmetic. 1t&mo. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST: Including the 
Soon, Reel see hg omega Treatment of = 
‘eeth. ustrated w r » ‘i 
nets co 


THE IRIS: 
A Souvenir for 1851, 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original Iiluminations 
and Steel Engravings, rae in the best style of 
the Art. 


EDITED BY 


Proressorn JOHN 8S. HART, of Philadelphia. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 Norra Fourts street. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL: 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


COMPRISING 
SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH REVIEWS AND JOURNALS. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, &c. 
THE MOST POPULAR SERIAL ROMANCES. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


I. 
Il. 
IIL. 
IV. 
V. 
VL. 
VIL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THIS MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF THE SPIRIT OF THE WORLD embraces the spirit | 
of the Frencu and German as well as of Eneuisn and American periodicals, and will be found of 
all Magazines the richest in the really valuable as well as in the amusing. 
taining one hundred and forty-four pages, with illustrations, contains with others the following 


ARTICLES. 


GERMAN CRITICISM OF ENGLISH FEMALE RO 
MANCE WRITERS. 

MARGARET FULLER, MARCHESA iOSSOLI, Es- 
TIMATE OF HER Works anv Genius, By E. A. Pog, 
Poem vron ner Deata, By G. P. R. James. 

HIGH PRICES TO ARTISTS OF THE OPERA. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA.—Fraser’s 
Mag» zine. 

THE AUTHOR OF “ION: A Brograpmicat Sprecn. 

THE SERF OF POBEREZE.—Househoid Words. 

THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. Pants 1. anpD 1.— 
Dublin University Magazine. 

WOMEN AND LITERATURE IN FRANCE, 

LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL —The Times. 

MEMORIES OF MISS JANE PORTER: witrn Two 
Exna@ravines.—The Art Journal. 

SUMMER VACATION.—-Tae Fovurta Canto oF 
Worpsworrtn’s Postuumous Poem. 

THE LVORY MINE.—Conciupep. 

A MIGHTIER HUNTER THAN NIMROD.—Household 


Words. 
LIFE OF LEDRU ROLLIN.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
LIFE OF GENERAL GARRIBALDL. 
CRIME, IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
THE THEATRE IN RUSSIA AND POLAND. 
DEATH'S JEST BOOK: THE FOOL'S TRAGEDY. 
WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
WASHINGTON IRVING AND THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

The Albion. 


OBITUARIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
FINEST PASSAGES OF NEW WORKS. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


German, French, & Scandinavian 
Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order. 
SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 


| 


~ a 


List of Recent Importations. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEINRICH 
| EWALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch, 1849, $1 18. 
| KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Parabein. 8te. Auflage wit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 
| v. SCHUBERT,G. H. Altes und neues aus dem Gebiete 
derinnern Seelenkunde 3te. Auflage, $1 75. 
HARLESS, G. C. A. Die Sonotagsweihe. Predigten. 
1—3 Vol. sewed, $2 62. 
THENIUS, P. Die Biicher der Konige. Erklirt. Nebst- 
einem Anhage: das vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 
Tempel, mit drei lithograph. Tafeiln, $2 50. 
ZIMMERMANN, C._ Karte von Syrien umd Palaestina. 
Erste Hiilfte, Palistina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
| Bliitter. $5, 
|; MAURER. Commentarius grammaticus historicus criti- 
| cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V., $2 50. 

This fourth velume (concluding the work) is ready 
for delivery in bindings to match the sets of Vols. 1.—IULL. 
furnished by me. Applications specifying the style of 
binding (color of back and cover, edge, and whether 
with Roman or Arabic figureson the back), will be at- 
tended to immediately. 

EYSE. Handwéorterbuch der deutschen Sprache mit 





The second number, con- 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF ATHENS.—De Vere. 
THE NEW CHANCELLOR, SIR THOMAS WILDE. 
NUMISMATIC ARCHASOLOGY. 

THE CSIKOS OF HUNGARY.—Max Schlesinger. 
PRESENT RELIGION OF PERSIA.—Lieut. Colonel 


Chesney. 
THE DUKE OF QUEENSBURY.—Barke’s Aristocracy. | 
Hinsicht auf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 


DECAY OF GREAT FAMILIES.—Do. iH 
THE SPANISH SENATE.—Clarke’s Guzpacho. | 
THE Wr ~ “4 | dung. Biegung und Piigung der Wérter, sv wie auf deren 
rHE WILD HUSSAR OF HUNGARY. , 2 ‘i , 
A PORTRAIT OF CROMWELL—By J.T. Freups. aa gag ett reer wee 
re are | Unterhaltungen iiber Erziehung und Unterricht fir 
LETTER FROM SAVAGE LANDOR.—Do. | > ; Se 2 
JURISPRUDENCE OF THE MOGULS.—Spectator. Eltern, Lehrer und Schulfreunde. Sewed, $1 25. 
REMINISCENCES OF SARGENT 8. PRENTISS. By = neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stinde. 1—4 vol. 
?. B. TuHoree.—Spirit of the Times. | STIFTER, Adalbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, AS A STATESMAN AND AS . 
SN OEWye Ey . Gesaminelt, $1. 
A MAN O ETTERS.— ait. " 
© LETTERS.—-Southera Lit. Mess {eS Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
COOLING A BURNING SPIRIT.—De Vere. 
KILLING A GIR AFFE.—Cumming’s Adventures. cants Also Catalogues of the Tarotoaicat and Patto- 
| LoaicaL publications of Germany in 1849. je29 tf 


ANECDOTE OF LORD BROUGHAM. | 
ORIGINAL POETRY: | 
A Rerrospect, by Hermann.—A Horoscopg, by Mrs. | 
E. Oakes Smith.—Faienpsatp. by William C. Richards. | 





A LESSON IN LIFE.—Eliza Cook's Journal. 


—Tue Bavance or Lirs, by Herma. | 


THE KAN ASZ.—Max Schlesinger. 
WORDSWORTH'’S NEW POEM—The Examiner {HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 
PEASANT LIFE IN GERMANY. DIE GEGENWART. Eine encykopiidische Darstellung 
Rey oe RANDLE —Household Words. | WACKERNAGEI,, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedern 
A NEW PROPHET IN THE EAST.—Atheneum. of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to appli- 
THE VETERAN KOLOMBESKI.—Galignani. 

The Sacred Annual: 


DUST. orn Uetiness Repeemen.—Household Words. 

AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY.—Do. 

THE OLD CHURCHYARD TREE.—Do. 

GREECE AND TORKEY.—Bentley'’s Miscellany. 

DEATH AND SLEEP: From Tur German or KacMMa- 
cuerR.—Ladies’ Companion. 


Terms: Subscription for the Year, $3 00 ; by the Number, 25 cents. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
AUTHORS AND BOOKS, 

THE FINE ARTS. 

RECENT DEATHS. 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


|G Gift-Bonk for oll Seasons. 


EDITED BY 
Rev. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
And containing 
Nine Splendid Steel Engravings. 


Large Super-royal 8vo. 
{Just Ready. 








THE INTERNATIONAL will hereafter be issued only in MonTHLY NUMBERS. The Proprietors 
are led to this decision by the large excess of the demand for the monthly over that for the weekly 
parts, and by the consideration that they will be enabled very much to improve the work by means 
which are precluded by its weekly publication. The success of the work is no longer questionable. 
Its present circulation exceeds by more than five thousand the highest estimate they made for its 
second month. They will endeavor, by the industrious application of every means in their power, to 
render it in all respects the most valuable and attractive periodical Miscellany published in the 


NEW BOOK OF STORIES FOR 
THE YOUNG. 





United States. By MARY HOWITT. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, SOKO 
COLORED PLATES. 
a3l Publishers, 222 Broadway. | Yate 
Pe v | 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


New and Complete Edition. 


TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
193 Market street, 
Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately 


afler the receipt of the volume of supplementary 
Poems now in the London press, 


LITTLE BLACK PONY. 
By Mrs. MOODIE. 


Square 16mo. 
COLORED PLATES. 


RR) 


+ 
SOHN W.O 





STRATAGEMS ; 
OR, THE EFFECTS OF FALSEHOOD. 
By CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


Square 16mo. 
COLORED PLATES. 


The Subscriber respectfully informe the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav Srreer, 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
On reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
WORDSWORTH'’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 





Work are unsurpassed. T. K. COLLINS, Jr., 
J. W. ORR, In one volume 8vo, 8. E. corner of Sixteenth and Arch streets, 
as tf 75 Nassau st., New York. . PHILADELPEIA, June 27, 1850. jy13 3m a3l 2 PHILADELPHIA. 
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GRAY’S POEMS—ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY, 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES W. RADCLIFFE; THE PLATES ENGRAVED BY ALBERT W. GRAHAM. 
Gdited, with a Memoir, 


BY HENRY REED, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In one volume, octavo, bound in scarlet cloth, or in Turkey Morocco, super extra. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Portrait of Gray, by Richardson ; Stoke Church; Sheep's Bridge, and Eton Playing Fields ; Eton College ; Upton Old Church ; 
The Ivy Mantled Tower ; The Manor House, Stoke ; Church Porch, Stoke. 


With this edition care has been taken to give it greater completeness than any which has hitherto appeared either in this country or in England ; and it will be found to contain 
many poems and fragments which have thus far remained scattered. In point of artistic and mechanical execution, every department will be of the highest order of excellence. 


New Editions of the Poetical Works of Longfellow and Willis, Illustrated, 


WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


a3! 2t Successor to E. L, Carey, Publisher, Philadelphia. 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


AND 


PORTUGUESE BOOKS. 


Our FOREIGN Stock is much larger now than it has ever before been, and it is constantly being increased by new and valuable importations. 
We have just Published a 


CATALOGUE OF OUR FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, 


Which we will send gratuitously to those who may desire it (postage to be prepaid). 


























By a recent arrangement with Messrs. THOMAS, COWPERTHWAITE & CO., and E,. H. BUTLER & CO., we are prepared to supply 
the Trade with their Publications at their Lowest Casu Prices. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


a24 tf BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NINETEENTH A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD:) _Littell’s Living Age.—No. 330, 12} Cts 
1: dla ‘ anki 4 CONTENTS. — 
Cincinnati Tr ade Sale, History of the Oregon Mission, 2 The Shadow, adie” Companion oe 
OF BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BOOK- | And Notes of Several Years’ Residence on the Piains- 4. The Heirs of Gauntry, Chaps. IL, Ill, Fraser's Ma- 














bordering the Pacific Ocean : azine. 
BINDERY STOCK, STATIONERY, &e. 5. The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind, Examiner. 
Comprising an account of interesting Adventures among) § The Imprisoned Lady, Ladies’ Companion 
To commence on the Indians West of the Rocky Mountains. To which is 7. Maurice Tiernay Chaps. IX., X., Xl, Dublin Uni- 
T da O 1 be 15th 1850 added a full Deseription of Uregon ‘Verritory, its Geogra- . versity Ma we fa +9 ey Aly 
WESESY, VCEOVET : BUEN, . phy, History, and Religion ; designed forthe benefit of Em-| g he Bettie CY ldetedt, Ezamé 
igrants to that Rising Country. By Rev. Gustavus 9. Royal Allowances Spect te : 
Hin«s, late Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church,| wih Poetry and ten Short Articles. 
The sotertenst eepetts ae Cote of | to Uregon. | Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
Books, Steromype Pintes, Bookbinders’ Stock, Stationery, | Cony i HERBY & CO., Publishers, to wh &C , \ 1 
7 EO. ” *rs,to whom all orders & Co., Boston, and soid by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
ae eee hould be addressed au3! 3t. | Tribune Buildings. New York. 87 It 








Former Rules and Regulations. 
tH” Liberal advances made on receipt of goods when 


required. 
C. 8. WOODRUFF, 


Trade Sale Rooms, 
Southeast corner of Fifth and Walnut st. (Up Stairs). 





BOOKSELLERS’ AGENT. 

i SUBSCRIBER is now ready w receive orders for 

purchasing Books and Stationery at the FALL 

TRADE SALES. The advantage w those of the Trade 

who are not abie to attend themselves, he hopes will be 

appreciated, and that he may receive their orders accord- 
ingly. 

Teams.—On all purchases tothe amount of $500, or 








{7 Refer tothe Cincinnati Book Trade. HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and | jess. 5 per cent. ; over that amount. 3 per cent. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 15th, 1850. 024 6t Printers, that he still continues to exrry on the busi- F fy CHARLES B. NORTON, 

: ee ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 71 Chambers Stree', Irving House, New York. 

1 His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all wee 
ROBE RT CRAIGH BAD orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the BEPeRences. 
’ most reasonable terms; while the experience of many NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
P R I N 7 E R years enabies him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts| Bangs, Brother & Co. James Munroe & Co. 
’ to give satisfaction to all who m iY, favor him with thei: D. Appleton & Co. Phillips, Saumpsou & Co. 

112 FULTON STREET, N. ¥. oy N. ORR, No. 4 Fulton street, G P. Patoam. Crosby & Nichols. 


New York. fy 27 & 
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New York, September, 1850. 


ILLUSTRATED 
Christmas and New Years Novelties for 1854. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY | 


t invite the attention of the Trade, and others, to the following List of attractive | 
aa New Works which they are preparing for early Publication. | 








New Illustrated Juveniles. 


MIDSUMMER FAYS; 


Or, the Holidays at Woodie gh. 
BY SUSAN PINDAR, 





Author of “ Fireside Fairies,” &c. One vol. 16mo. Various 


bindings. 
Uniform Series, for Boys and Girls, 
COMPRISING 


I. CHRISTMAS STORIES, for Good Children. By 
Amerel  L[ilastrnted. i6mo. 


| IL WINTER HOLIDAYS. A Story for Children. By 


1. 
OUR SAVIOUR |i. THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. A Story for Children. 


Amerel. Ulustrated. 16mo. 


By Amerel. Illustrated. 16mo. 


witl /1V. GEOKGE’S ADVENTURES IN THE COUNTRY. 


PROPHETS AND APOSTLES. | 


A SERIES OF EIGHTEEN HIGHLY FINISHED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. . 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS BY VARIOUS AMERICAN DIVINES. 


Epirep sy J. M. WAINWRIGHT, D.D. 
1 vol. imp. 8vo. in various Styles of Binding. 


CONTENTS. 

ST. STEPHEN. Right Rev. A. G. Spencer, DD. 
ST. THOMAS. Rev. A. W. Vinton. DD. 

ST. BARNABAS. Rev. John UO. Choules, D.D. 


| 
OUR SAVIOUR. Rev. J. M. Wainwright. D.D. } 
ST SIMEON. Rev. Milo Mahan. | 


JOUN THE BAPTIST. Rev. William Adams, D.D. 
ST MATTHEW. Rev. Heury W. Bellows. 

8ST. MARK. Rev Samuel R. Johnson, D.D. 

ST. LUKE. Rev. C. A Bartol. 

8T JOHN the EVANGELIST. Rev. W.E. Wyatt, D.D. 
S'.PETER Kev. W. Hague, D.D. 

ST. PAUL. Rev. Samuel H. Turner, D.D. 

ST. ANDREW. Rev. John Lee Watson. 


DAVID. Rev. Asa D. Smith. D.D. 

SOLOMON. Rev. N. L. Frothinghoam, DD. 
ISAIAH. Rev. Charles Burroughs, D.D. 

EZEKIEL. Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D. 

MALAUHL Rev. James Scott, D.D, | 


Il. 
Miss McIntosh’s Illustrated Gift-Book. 


THE CHRISTMAS GUEST; 


OR, EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR. 
BY MARIA J. McINTOSH, 
Author of “To Seem To Be,” * Charms and Counter Charms,” “ Woman in America,” etc., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVERAL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
One Volume 8vo. handsomely bound. | 


Ill 


A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS. | 


Br G. P. R. JAMES. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SIXTEEN HIGHLY FINISHED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


| 
One handsome volume, octavo. In various bindings. | 
| 


IV. 


ROYAL WOMEN. 
A SERIES OF PORTRAITS OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Designed and Engraved by the most Distinguished Artists. 
Illustrated with Biographical Sketches, by Aanes Staicktanp. One elegant volume, Imperial uctavo. 


SACRED SCENES: 


OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
By Various Eminent Writers. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH SIXTEEN STEEL ENGRAVINGS. One vol. 12mo. In various bindings. 
VI. 


THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES 
OUR LORD. 


By tHe Rev. J. M. WAINWRIGHT, D.D. 
TWENTY ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. One vol. quarto. Tastefully bound. 
VIL. 


THE WAR 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


EMBRACING 
PICTORIAL DRAWINGS OF ALL THE PRINCIPAL CONFLICTS. 
By CARL NEBEL, Author of “A Picturesque and Archeological Voyage in Mexico.” 
WITH A DESCRIPTION OF EACH BATTLE. 
By GEORGE WILKINS KENDALL, 


By Amerel. Wiustrated. 16mo. 
V. THE CHILD'S STORY BOOK. A Holiday Gift. 
By Amerel. Illustrated. 16mo. 


VL. THE LITTLE GIFT-800K, For Good Boys and 


Girls. By Amerel. Illustrated. 16mo. 





JOHNSON’S CICERO’S ORATIONS. 
APPLETON & Co. 
Publish, this week, 
L 
Select Orations of M. Tullius 
Cicero, 


With notes For the use of Schools and Colleges. 


BY E. A. JOHNSON, 


Professor of Latin in the University of the City of New 
York. 1 vol. 12imo. 400 pages, price $1. 


Those who are acquainted with the editions of Cicero 


| which are in most general use in this country, and with 


the progress which has been made since their appearance 
in the careful collating and correct deciphering of the best 
MSS. of Ciccro’s writings, will be ready to admit without 
he-itation, that a new and improved text was called for. 
The labors of Orelli, Madvig. Kiotz, and others, have not 


' been without important results for the text of Cicero, and 


no one will deny that these results are of primary import- 
ance to beginners in the study of the classics. The uxt of 
Orelli, as revised by himself, has been adopted in tbis edi- 


| tion. The notes are copious, yet prepared with care, and 


with reg rd tw toeir importance. Generally, they are 
selected from the best German Scholars. 


D. A. & Co. also publish the following 
GREEK AND LATIN TEXT BOOKS: 


Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book, and Practical 
Grammar, 120 T5e. 
— Liutin Prose Composition, 12mo. $1. 
— Cornelius Nepos, with notes, [I2mo. $1. 
— First Greek Book, 62 cts. 
— Greek Prose Compositions. 12mo. 75, 
— Greek Reading Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo. $1 25. 
Boise’s Greek Prose Composition. !2mo. 75c. 
Livy, with notes, &e by Lincoln, 12mo. map $1. 
Tocitus’ Histories, notes by Tyler, 12mo. $1 25 
— Germania and Agricola, notes by do. 12mo. 62c. 
Cesar’s Commentaries, notes by Spencer, 12mo. $1. 
Cicero. De Officiis. Notes by Thatcher, 12mo, 960c. 


il. 
LIVES OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
MEN OF AMERICA, 

By James Wyone, M.D., one neat vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

“ This volume contains the lives of Franklin, Jonathan 
Edwards, Fulton, Marshall, Rittenhouse, and Whitney, 
it is written in « fluent and easy style, and relates with a 
graphic skill all those important incidents and events 
which influenced or controlled their lives and characters. 
At the sume time « rapid sketch of the literary or scientific 
will render it agreable to every reader. We know not where 
achievements of each is given in that attra: tive form which 
else such pleasant and useful sketches of these distin- 
| guished men can be found in the same compass.” 


Just Published : 


DICTIONARY OF MACHINERY, MECHANICS, 
AND ENGINEERING. Edited by Oliver Byrne. No. 
16. with 90 illustrations, price 25 cents. 

THE PRELUDE: OR GROWTH OF A POET'S 
MIND, by Willian: Wordsworth, 12mo. $1. 

THE DESERTED WIFE, a Novel. By the author 
of * Retribution,” 8vo. 38cts. 


NEARLY READY. 
ELLEN PARRY ; or Trials of the Heart. By 
Olivia 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE CONSPIRATOR, an American Tale. By 
Miss , 1 vol. 12mo. 
Prof. GREEN’S COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
History of the Middle Ages, 1 vol. 12mo. 


GEORGE CASTRIOT, SURNAMED SCAN- 
derberg, King of Albania. By Clement C. Moore, 


| 








Author of “The Texan Santa Fé Expedition.” Folio size. Piates Beautifully Colored. 





LL.D., 1 vel. i2mo. (next week.) 
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Epirep sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 
Printed, in the best manner, at the University Press, in Cambrid 
preet, Embellished with nine splendid Steel Engravings and Iiluminations, and 
mind in various styles—in ‘Tarkey morocco, white calf, imitation turkey, and mus- 
lin, full gilt, &e, This is the third volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty 
the volumes heretofore published. 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 


AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Epirep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date. Printed ina superior style, on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco, gilt extra, Embellished with thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embossed morocco, usual style, to match the volumes heretofore published: 
Embeilished with nine Mezzotint Engravings, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, full gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 


on elegant sized 
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J. shane Die ARE of 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT BOOK, FOR 18351. 


Embellished with Six fine Steel Eagravings. Bound in French moroceo, full gilt, 
to match the volume heretofore published. 


a ie 


SPECTACLES: 


Their Uses and Abuses in Long and Short-sightedness ; and the Pathological Conditions 
Resulting from their Irrational Employment. 
BY 


J. SICKEL, M.D. 
Of the Faculties of Berlin and Paris; Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Eye, &c., &c: 
Translated from the French, by permission of the Author, 
BY HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &e. 
8vo. cloth, $1 25. 


THE REBELS; 
OR, BOSTON BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 
Muslin, 75cts.; Paper, 50 cts. 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTs. 
By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. 


The above is the successful Tragedy for which Mr. FORREST 
Thousand Doliars. 








RLD. 








PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, 


HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &€. 


THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S ANNUAL, FOR 1851. 
Epiren sy G. S. MUNROE. 


12mo. Embellished with six elegant Stee! Plates, and colored Liluminations. 
morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT, FOR 1851. 
Epirep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Ulustrated with fine Stee! Engravings, = colored Illustrations. I2mo., morveco, extra 
ull gilt. 


THE LADIES’ GIFT; 

OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for ali Seasons of the Year. 
Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 

Bound by Benj. Bradiey & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 


OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An elegant Gift Volume for Young People. Embellished with Eight Engravings from 
Original Designs. 16mo., cloth, full gilt. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Eviren sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Embellished with Six elegant mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie, and bound in morocco, 
gilt. 


Bound in 








12mo. 








LQ_PPAD PL LI SI IOS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No. VIIL—Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
JESUITISM. 


PERFORATIONS 
IN THE 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
By One of the “Eighteen Millions of Bores.” 
Epirep sy ELIZUR WRIGHT, Esa. 
No. L 





paid the prize of One BE 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT— 
SLAVERY. 
Valuable Agricultural Work. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 
Farmers and Agriculturists., From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 


COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
2 vols. 2mo. A new Edition. Price rednced to $1 50. 
The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
| sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is sti! undiminished. 


NNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings. 
12mo. cloth. Cheap Edition. 








Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.A. 


Six. A Taleof Olden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. 





IN PRESS. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited by a Congrega-| RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR’S FAMILY. An Urban 
tional Minister in a New Eogland Town. Being a Sequel to Margaret Percival. 


and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of “ Philo,’ “ Margaret,” &c. 
DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-|CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 


ledge. One volume Royal 8vo. Embellished with 400 Engravings. aud4 uf 
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- FOREIGN AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKSTORE, 


169 FULTON ST., NEW YORK (A FEW DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY), 





H. BAILLIERE. 


Of 219 Regent street, London, and Rue Hautefeuille, Paris. 


Begs to announce that he has opened an establishment at the above address, for the sale of Freneh,German, and English works in the various 
departments of Science (Anatomy, Medicine, Chemistry, Natural History, &c.),a well selected stock of which he now offers to the scientific public. 


[F" Catalogues, Prospectuses, &c., &c., may be had (gratis) on application. A liberal discount allowed to the Trade. 








The following is a List of H. BAILLIERE’S Principal Publications ; and in all cases where any have been reprinted in this country the 
prices have been reduced to the same as those of the reprints. 


LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED 


Standard Scientific Works. 


Already Published. 
PROFESSOR MULLER’S Principles of Physics 


and Meteorology. With 530 Woodcuts and two color- 
ed Engravings. 8vo , $4. 

PROFESSOR WEISBACH’S Mechanies of Ma- 
chinery and Engineering. Vols. L and LL. with 900 
Woodcuts. Vol. 1 81; Vol. 2 $3 50. 

PROFESSOR KNAPP’S Technology ; or, Che- 
mistry Applied to the Arts and to Manafactures 
Edited by Dr. Ronalds, and Dr. 'T. Richardson, Vols. 
land 2, splendidly Ulastrated, price, each $4. 

QUEKETT’S (JOHN) Practical Treatise on the 
Use of the Microscope. With Steel and Wood En 
gravings. 8vo. 36. 

PROFESSOR GRAHAM’S Elements of Che- 
mistry, with its Application inthe Arts. Second Bui- 
tion, with innumerable Woodeuts. Parts | to 3. 

PROFESSOR FAU’S Anatomy of the External 
Forms of Man, For Artists Edited by R. Knox, M.D. 
- and an Atlas of 28 Piates 4to., plain $7; colored 
$12. 


This Series will be followed by others, several of which 
are nearly ready for publication. 


Chemistry, Phnsics, Mineralogy, 
&c., &c. 


CAMPBELL.—A Practical Text-Book of Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. By Dugaid Campbell, Demonstra 
tor of Practical Chemistry to the University College, 
London. $1 50. 

CHAPMAN (E. J.)\—A Brief Description of the 
Characters of Minerals; forming a familiar [ntroduc- 
tion to the Science of Mineralogy. l2mo. with 3 
Plates, $1 25. 

DUMAS AND BOUSSINGAULT.—The Che- 
mical and Physiological Balance of Organic Natare: 
an Essay. 12mo., $1. 

GORDON (L.)—A Synopsis of Lectures on Civil 
Engineering and Mechanics, 4to. London, 1849, $2. 


KEMTZ (L.F.)—A Complete Course of Meteor- 
ology. Translated, with Additions, by C. V. Walker, 
Editorof * The Electrical Magazine.” Post 8vo. with 
15 Plates, $3 


LIEBIG (BARON).—Chemistry and Physics, in 


relation to Physiology and Pathology. 2d Edition, 
8vo., 75 cents, 


MITCHELL (J.)—Manual of Practical Assaying, 
intended for the use of Metullurgists, Captains of 
Mines, and Assayers in General. With a copious 
Table, for the purpose of ascertaining in Assays of 
Gold and Silver the precise amouat, in Ounces, Pen- 
hyweights, and Grains, of noble Metal contained in 
by ag of Ore from agiven quantity. 1 vol, post 8vo. 





MITCHELL (J.)—Treatise on the Adulterations 
of Food, and the Chemical means employed to detect 
them. Containing Water, Fiour, Bread, Milk, Crean, 
Beer, Cider, Wines, Spiritaous Liqnors, Coffee, Tea, 
Chocolate, Sugar, Honey, Lozenges, Cheese, Vinegar, 
Pickles, Anchovy Sauce and Paste, Catsup, Olive (sa- 
yee Pepper, Mustard. 12mo. London, 1848, 


QUARTERLY (THE) Journal of the Chemical 
Society of London, 8vo. Vol. 1, 1848, $3 50. 
THOMSON (Thomas Thomson, M.D., F.R-S., 


—Chemistry of Organic Bodies—Vegetables. 1 large 
vol. 8vo. pp. 1092, boards. 








THOMSON .—Heat and Electricity. 2d edition, | 


1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with woodcuts, Loadon, 1839, | 


$4 50 





te 
Anatomy, Medicine, Gurgerp, and | 
Natural fjistorp. | 
COURTENAY (F. B. M.R.C.S.)—Pathology | 


and Rational Treatment of Stricture of the Urethra in | 
all its Varieties and Complications, with Observations | 
on the Use and Abuse of Urethral tustraments. The) 
whole illustrated by numerous cases. 4th edition, 8vo, | 
London, 1848, $1 50. 


CRUVEILHIER AND BONAMY.—Atlas of 
the Descriptive Anatomy of the Human Body. Con- | 
taining 82 plates of Osteology, Syndemology, and) 
Myology. 4ito. plain, $16 00. } 

—— Colored, $32 00. 


GERBER AND GULLIVER.—Elemeants of the | 
General and Minute Anatomy of Man and the Mam-)| 
matia; chiefly after Original Researches. To which 
is ailded an Appendix, comprising Researches on the 
Anatomy of the Blood, Chyle, Lymph, Vhymous, 
Fluid, Tubercle, and Additions, by C. Gulliver, F.R.S. 
8vo. Text, and an Atlas of 34 plates. 2 vols. 8vo, | 
cloth boards, 1842, 37 Ou, 


GRANT, (R. M.D., F.R.S.)—General View of 
the Distribution of Extinet Animals. In the “ British | 
Annual,” 1839. I8mo, London, 1839, 75 cents. | 

On the Principles of Classification, 
as applied to the Primary Divisions of the Animal, 
Kingdom. {n the “ Bridsh Aanual,” 1838. 18m. | 
illustrated with 23 woodcuts, London, 1838, 75 cents, | 

—_—— Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. 
8vo. [tustrated with 148 woodcuts, boards, London, 
1833—41, $8 00. 


MARTIN.—Natural History of Mammiferous 
Animals: with a particalar View of the Physical 
History of Man, and the more closely allied Genera of 
the Order “ Quodrumana,” or Monkeys. Tlustrated 
with 296 Anatomical, Osteological, and other en- 
gravings on wood, and 12 full Piate Representations | 


of Animals, drawo by W. Harvey. 8vo. $4 Ov. 


OWEN (RICHARD, F.R.S.)—Odontography ; 
or a Treatise oa the Comparative Anatomy of the) 
Teeth, their Physiological Relations, Mode of De-| 
velopment, and Microscopical Structure in the Verte- 
brate Animals This spleadid Work is now com-. 
pleted. 2 vols. royal 8vo. containing 168 plates, hf-bd. | 
russia. London, 1640-45. $38 00. 


PRICHARD (J.C, M.D., F.R.S., &e., &e.)—| 
The Natural History of Man; comprising Inquiries | 
into the Modifying Influence of Physical and Moral | 
Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human)! 

Family. 3d Edition, enlarged, with 50 colored and 5) 

plain Ulustratioas, engraved on steel, and 97 engravings 

on wood, Royal 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth. 

London, 1848. $9 00 


PRICHARD.—Six Ethnographical Maps, as a 
Supplementto the Natural History of Man, and to the 
Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 


folio, colored, and one sheet of letter-press, in cloth 
boards, 37 0. 


PRICHARD.—On the Different Forms of Insanity, 
in relation to Jurisprudence. 12mo, $1! 50. 


VOGEL AND DAY.—The Pathological Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body, By Julias Vogel, M.D. 
Translated from the German, with Additions, by 
George E. Day, M.D. [itustrated with upwards of 100 
plain and colored Engravings, 8vo. cloth, $3. 


WATERHOUSE (G. R., of the British Museum). 
—A Natural History of the Mammatia. Vol. L, 
Marsupiata, or Pouched Animals. Voi. IL., Rodentia, 
or Gnawing Animals. Beautifully [ustrated on steel 
and wood. Royal 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 











| The Drawings are after Nature, 


WILLIS (R., M.D.)—Illustrations of Cutaneous 


| Disense; a Series of Delineations of the Affections of 


the Skin, in their more interesting and frequent forms ; 
witha Practical Summary of their Symptoms, Diag- 
nosis, and ‘l'restment, including appropriate formule. 
Comprised in 94 
Plates, folio, carefully colored, cloth, $30. 





Botany. 
HOOKER (Sir W. J.)\—Niger Flora; or an 


enumeration of plints of ‘Tropical Africa, with 

Views, Maps, and 50 Plates. 8vo. $6 00 
SCHLEIDEN.—The Plant; a Biography, in a 

Series of Popular Leetures on Botany. Edited and 


‘Translated by A. Henfrey, F.L.8. 8vo. with 5 col'd 
Plates, and 13 Woodcuts, $4 5¢ 





Homeopathic. 


CURIE (P. F., M D.)—Practice of Homeopathy. 
I vol avo, 81 75 

DUNSFORD (HARRIS).—The Pathogenetic 
Effects of some of the Principal Hom@opathic Reme- 
dies. vo. $1 75. 

DUNSFORD (HARRIS).—The Practical Ad- 
vantiges of Homeopathy, illustrated by numerous 
Cases. 1 vol 8vo. boards, $1 75. 

EVEREST (T. R.)}—A Popular View of Ho- 
maopathy; exhibiting the Present State of the Sci- 
ence. 2d edition, amended and much enlarged. 8vo. 


$1 75 

JAHR.—Manual of Homeopathic Medicines. 
ln 2 Parts. Part 1.—Materia Medica. Part 11.—The- 
rapeutical and Symptomatological Repository. 
Transtated frem the 4th Edition, and Edited, with 
Additions, by P. F. Carie,M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 39. 

NEW MAN (GEORGE).—Homeeopathie Family 
Assistant. 2d edition, $1 50. 


MMlesmerism. 
EARLY MAGNETIS\., in its Higher Relations 


to Hum*nity ; a8 veiled in the Poets and the Prophets. 


By 9YOS MAGOZ. avo. cloth, gt 50. 


HALL (SPENCER T.)—Mesmeric Experi- 
ences. I2mo. 75 cents. 
RELCHENBACH (Baron von),—Physico: Phy- 


siological Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, 
Eiectricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and Chem- 
ism in their Relations to Vital Force. With a 
Pref .ce, and Critical Notes, by John Ashburner, M.D. 
8vo. Part 1. $1 50. 


TESTE (A., M.D.)\—A_  Practico-Manual of 
Animal Magnetism: containing an Exposition of the 
Methods employed in producing the Magnetic Pheno- 
mena, with its Application to the Treatment and 
Care of Diseases. Translated from the 2d Edition, 
by D. Spilian, M.D. Dedicated, with permission, to. 
_ Elliotsen, M.D. Cantab., F.R.S. Post 8vo 
$i 75. 


TOWNSEND (C. H.)—Facts in Mesmerism, 


with Reasons for a Dispassionate Inquiry into it. Se- 
cond Edition, with a New Preface, and enlarged, 8vo, 


2 50. 
The most Philosophical Work published on the subject. 
ZOIST.—A Journal of Cerebral Physiology and 
Mesmerism, and their Application to Human Welfare. 
Published Quarterly, each Number 75 cents. 
*,* This Journal contains papers by Drs. Elliotson, 
Engiedae, Ashburner, &c. 
Twenty nine Numbers have already appeared. 


AES Hn Nos. 1 to 2, forming 6 vols. 8vo. cloth 








colored Plates $10, plain $7. 


boards. Exch vol. 83 25. 
Vol. 1, being nearly out of Print, is 36. 
Commenced April 1, 1843. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


On FRIDAY, Serremser 6th. In one Volume 8vo. Price $1 50. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELEMENTS AND FORMS. 


WITH A HISTORY OF ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Designed for Use in Colleges and Schools. 
By WILLIAM C. FOWLER, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 


Profeasor Fowler's work on the English Language |s a profound treatise on the Philo- 


sophy of Grammar, the fruit of laborious and patient research for many years, and an 
addi'ion of unmistakable value to our abundant philological treasares. It treats of the 
English Language in its elements and forms, giving a copious history of its origin and 
development, and ascending to the original principles on which its construction is found- 
ed. We are acquainted with no work on this subject which is better adapted for a text- 





book in collegiate and high school instraction, for which purpose it is especially designed 
by the author. At the same time it will prove an invaluable aid to more advanced 
students of the niceties of our langunge, and may even be of service w the most practised 
writers, by showing them the raw miterial, in its primitive state, out of which they 
cunningly weave together their most finished and beautiful fabrics. 


II. 
ALSO, ON THE SAME DAY, 


No. VI. of the PICTORIAL FIELD-BO0K OF THE REVOLUTION; 


Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, ESQ. 
With Six Hundred Engravings on Wood, by Lossing § Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches by the Author. 
To be completed in about 20 Nos., 8vo. paper, 25 cts. each.—Six Numbers are now ready. 


“Tt is one of the most attractive works in the department of history that has ever | dents, und piquant sketches of character, giving a perpetual interest to the work, like 


fallen under our notice "— Biblical Repository 


that of the journal of a popular tourist. Whoever would refresh bis knowledge of the 


“The historical portions of the narrative, which are written in a clear and lively | scenes and characters of the Revolution, should not fall to watch for the appearance of 


style, are interspersed with descriptions of scenery, personal adventure, amusing inci- | these delightful numbers.”"—NVew York 


III. 
ALSO, ON THE SAME DAY, No. VI. OF 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 
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